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CHAPTER IV. 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair. Byron, 

A SERVANT-GIRL, dressed in the prim and severely 
simple style which the numerous and rapidly increas- 
ing sect of Precisians affected—that sect which, some 
years later, developed into the famous Puritans, of 
whom Cromwell made such good use in the civil war 
he waged with Charles I.—opened the door, and 
pects the visitors into a long and narrow apart- 
ment, plainly furnished and lighted by a couple of 
oil-lamps. The windows had deep embrasures, and 
were filled with stained glass like that seen in 
churches, symbolical of the wrestling of the flesh 
with the Evil One and illustrating passages in the 
life of our Lord, through which the rays of the moon 
struggled feebly. She announced that her master 
would be with them shortly and left them alone. 

They had not long to wait, for Anthony Foster 
was so seldom troubled with visitors, and cultivated 
such extreme seclusion, that he was anxious to know 
ane had intruded upon his privacy and at such an 

our. 

He was a tall, thin man, who, by no possibility, 
could ever have been handsome, and his natural dis- 
advantages were heightened by a settled gloom, pro- 
bably the result of asceticism and a troubled con- 
science, which bad settled upon his brow and would 
have made him invaluable to an undertaker. His 
voice was sharp and harsh, his manner unpleasant 
and even rude, bis glance suspicious, and his general 
oearing that of a man who cares little to please. It 
was evident from the way in which he looked from 
yne to another that he had totally forgotten Dick 
Whistler, who, with his accustomed impudence, ex- 
claimed, in a familiar tone: 

“Is this the way you welcome an old friend, Master 


[TRESILLIAN’S INTERVIEW WITH AMY.] 


Foster? Have over half a score of years of roaming 
over the globe so altered me that you don’t know 
Dick Whistler, the wild lad of Cumnor ?” 

“T was wont to know a scant o’ grace by that 
name,” answered Foster, his natural gloom deepen- 
ing ; “and if thou art he, I have yet to learn what ill 
wind brings thy footsteps to my house.” 

“Tt is just because you have got a house that I am 
here,” replied Dick, with a laugh. “There must 
have been sone villany afoot or you would not be in 
such fine feather, Master Tony. Iam in want of a 
patron, and from my knowledge of your character I 
have come to the conclusion that we may do business 
together.” 

“ Thou art an impudent varlet, and neither time nor 
experience seems to have improvedthee. Who is thy 
companion? It would seem that he is not a bird of 
thy flock, or his appearance strangely belies him,” 
said Foster, scrutinising the stranger closely. 

“ He’s young at our work yet, though he’ll make 
as good a cutter as any of us if he remains my pupil 
long. A word in thy ear, Tony. Have you no inner 
room where we may crush a flask and talk of old 
times ?” 

Foster saw that Dick Whistler was not to be easily 
got rid of, and on second thoughts he surmised that 
he might be useful to him in some way. At all events, 
he determined to treat him with civility, so he re- 
joined: 

“ Step this way, friend Dick, into my inner cham- 
ber. I might throw thee out of yonder window for 
thine insolence in coming when thou didst not know 
thou wert wanted ; but I’ll e’en look over thy indis- 
cretion this once.” 

“ Why, thou evil-looking, hypocritical, canting bird 
of ill omen,” cried Dick, with his usual bluster, “ if 
you dared to lay a hand on me, I'd slit your weasand 
as I would that of a roe-deer. By the mass, things 
have come to an ill pass when two thieves cannot 
agree. Honest men will come by their own now.” 

Anthony Foster’s hand sought his belt, in which 
were a dagger and a pistol, but whatever his‘ en- 








tions were, he changed his purpose, and, puilix, uis 


russet-coloured Jeather jerkin over his weapons, he 
opened a door and allowed Dick to enter ; then, turn- 
ing to the stranger, he requested him to await their 
return, which act of civility was readily agreed to. 

The apartment into which Dick was ushered was 
small and compact. The furniture, however, was 
little more luxurious than that of the one they had 
just quitted. Ona table lay some good books, notably 
the Old and New Testaments printed in large black- 
letter type. No cross or crucifix was there to be 
seen. Everything was primitive and humble. 

“ Why, what a change is here! This savours not 
of the burning of bishops!” exclaimed Dick. 

“ The scales have fallen from my eyes, and I am 
an altered man,” answered Tony, casting down his 
eyes in deep humility. “No longer do I persecute 
the saints. I am now a member of the precise and 
God-loving flock of good Mr. Preach-the-word, 
who have forgotten the past, an example it will be 
well for thee to imitate, if we are to be friends. Rome 
and its heresies stink i’ the nostrils of the elect. 
Pah! the very name of Papist has that in it which 
makes my heart feel sick.” 

“A truce to this nonsense with me,” cried Dick, 
contemptuously. “It may auswer your purpose to 
affect the new style, but you can safely throw off the 
mask with me. I have come to talk of villany, and 
lo! you prate to me of virtue. You can do me a 
turn, Foster, an you will. I know that you must 
have some great and influential patron whom you 
serve, or you would not live in this house and have 
movey to spend. Money I must have—cash, gold, 
ingots, Tony. I cannot live without them. I love 
the chink of the little goldfinches as they rustle in 
that place of security, my purse, but I like them 
best when in some wild carouse they spread their 
little wings and fly away from me. By the rood, J 
am no miser !” 

Anthony Foster reflected a moment, and replied: 

“Thou wast always a spendthrift, and I doubt me 
the gallows will be thy end yet. Nevertheless, I can 
do thee a service, as thou hast well surmised. Buf 
thou must dress seemly and be cleanly in thy speech, 
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The nobleman I am thiaking of will have'no swag- 
gering cut-parse villain in histrain. He will have 
those who are careful of their going and reckon their 
steps before they take them, I warrant ye.” 

*T’ll be no psalm-singing, paper-faced knave, with 
a wicked heart under a lying countenance, What I 
am I appear to all men—a swashbuckler, quick of 
eye and ready of hand. I'll be no canting hypocrite, 
to lick the ground for the gift of a piece of gold. I 
know what I am worth, and if lam bought, my master 
shall know what he is buying. But this is dry talk- 
ing. I pray you, Tony, bring me a flask of canaries, 
and I will even sing you a psalm, or smite the evil 
doer, for there is nothing I would not do for the man 
who purveys good liquor.” 

“Thy tastes are carnal, friend Richard,” said 
Foster, with a deep groan. “I fear me thon art of 
the ungodly; thy speech is of the world worldly. 
Yet I will minister to thy wants, though it is seldom 
I touch either wine or distilled waters. Such vauities 
tend not to the proper humbling of the spirit.” 

While Foster paid a visit to his cellar to procure 
the promised wine for Dick Whistler, a strange ad- 
venture occurred to him who was waiting in the ad- 
joining room, at the extremity of which was a doer; 
in the lock of which stood a key. To get to the 
cellar Foster had not to pass through this apartment, 
thus the stranger was entirely alone and undisturbed, 
After he felt assured that those who had left hinmto 
himself were in close and earnest conversation, he 
began to look around him, and, finding the door we 
have mentioned, he did not hesitate to turn tits key: 
Scarcely had he done so than he stood on thethres 
hold as if petrified, 

The room was neither large nor small, but off 
most convenient size for the occupation of one - 
son, It was brilliantly lighted by three laswps, ime 
cluster, pendant from the ceiling. Wliat was 
extraordinary was that it presented a most. temarka 
contrast by the richness of its furniture tothe Puri 
tanical plaitmess of the room he had jast quitted: 
There were paintings and birds andisplendid hangings 
onthe walls. Venetian couches, linedwith glistening 
silk, invited repose, Ai spinet stood! ita corner;,and 
near it sat a lady, expensively and fashionably 
dressed. Qn her face sav an, expression of fatigues 
and utter weariness, but «® her eyes fell upon. the 
stranger she became paley.and some tambour-work 
she heldiin her hands fvllto the floor. 

In a voice in which foarand annoyance struggled 
for the victory. she ejaculated : 

“'Tresillian !” 

“Amy!” replied the intruder, sadly. “Is it thus 
we meet? But do not be alarmed; I am not here to 
harm you,” he added as she rose hastily, as if with 
the intention of summoning assi 

The meeting was apparently expected on the part 
of Tresillian, but totally unanticipated by Amy, 
whose heart was agitated by conflicting emotions, 

“ This, sir, is my house, while I reside in it,” she 
answered, with dignity. ‘‘ You owe me an apology 
for an intrusion so unceremonious. Why did you 
not have your arrival announced, asking whether it 
was agreeable for me to receive you? It would have 
been much more the act of a gentleman to have 
abided by my decision.” 

“Oh, Amy!” said ‘T'resiliian, much moved, “how 
could I do so when you are guarded here as if ina 
prison? After tracking you to this dismal abode 
with an infinity of labour, I haunted the spot, 
and in vain attempted to gain admittance. What was 
left for me but stratagem? I have sworn to your 
father not to return to his desolate hearth without 
seeing and speaking with you.” 

“My father!” repeated Amy. “Is he well? How 
bore he my departure? ‘Tellme, sir, I pray, without 
exaggeration or dissembling.” 

“ He bore it ill. He was well-nigh distracted, and 
is now the shadow of what he once was. He keeps 
on saying bis heart is broken, and that shame has 
come on him and his. Oh! ‘tis sad to see the fine 
old gentleman, who wag.wont to be the pride of the 
hunting-field. If he es to cover, my messenger 
informs me he utters never a word, and when the 
fox makes off there iano cheery ‘ Tautivy, tantivy’ 
from him. He rides with his back bent, is soon dis- 
tanced, and plods wearily homewards. My last re- 
ports say he is ill, aud the leech is concerned about 
his safety,” 

‘“* My poor father!” cried Amy, her heart softening. 
“ Yet I have done him no wrong, as he will own 
when I am permitted to speak. It is.you, Tresillian, 
whom I have injured most deeply. First I made 
captive your heart, but I found I had misinterpreted 
the promptings of my own. You must try to forget 
me; think our intercourse was a dream, @ pleasant 
one, if you will.” 

“Ay!” exclaimed Tresillian, fiercely, “with a 
bitter awakening. It was a cruel and fatal slumber 
that led to such adream, Amy. Enough of myself. 
It is of youand Sir Hugh that I think now. How 


sistance, 


,the-dove-eot. Lead on, bully Foster, I am witle you.” | 


long he may remain alive to accord you his fargive~ 
ness. I dannot.say.. Seize the momeat. Come to\bim, 
kneel penitently before him, or you may lament the 
want of a dying pareht's blessmg. Come with me; 
your présence may heal thé wound. Will it not be 
blithe to see him as he once was? You are the only 
physician who can heal him, Come with me, Amy! 
I have a right to ask this.” 

“T cannot leave this house at present,” replied 
Any, firmly. “It is not fitting that I should explain 
my reason to you. If it be possible I will fly to Lid- 
cote, though I make no promise,” 

“What am Ito say?” asked ‘l'resillian. “Can I 
take any assurance with me which will lift the heavy 
load of uncertainty from our minds? Is this an 
honourable state in which I find you, or——” 

“Dare you talk to mein sucha way? ‘This tran- 
scends all bounds, sir, and is out of all keeping,” in- 
terrupted Amy, her eyes flashing fiercely. ‘ Begone, 
or I shall call for that assistance which [ know to be 
at hand, and which shall relieve me of your pre- 
sence.” 

“Nay, an I go you shall go with ma,” answered 
Tresillian, doggedly. ‘“ You shall out of this pest- 
house, and we will see what strict discipline can do 
for your naughty temper.” 

As he spoke he endeavoured to seize her arm, in 
order to drag her to the deo intending to get her 
itito the road, and so lies on to the village, 
Where he could forcibly detaim her, but she shrank 
back in auger and alarmy. audi slitieked loudly. Hor 
cry roused Foster and: Bick: Witistler, who had just 
Grained his first emp 

“Ha!” cried Hex “Tat should be the fowler in 


The next minute saw them in Amy's private apart- 


i ment. 





Trosillian-released his hold of her and retreated tay 
the door, his drawn sword'in his hand, resolate- end 
defiant. 


“ How now, madam!” exelaimed Antliong Foster: | 
“Here is a pretty to-do. Does this accord with. my | his 


striet injanctions? Whois thiestranger with whom 
I find yon? Dost thom want talked about all 
over Caumnor, Oxford, end) Abingdom?’ A. fine story: 
for my lord to hear om his aretivall I warrant, me, 
Dick, seo to the skulking hoandy, render me « good: 
account of him, and thou shalt netlack advance- 
ment !” 

Leaving Whistler to attend to Tresillian, Foster 
hal{-urged, half-threateaed Amy into an inner apart- 
ment, wititler she retired reluctantly, seeming as if 
she would have spoken once more with her former 
lover, ere they parted, perlhaps-for ever. There was 
much that she could have made clear had she chosen 
to speak a few words, which her pride, and perhaps 
a promise she held sacred, restrained her from say- 
ing. 

‘l'resillian, nearly distracted, sought a way out of 
the house, fearing some violence or treachery if he 
remained, but in his hurry and bewilderment he left 
the house through a door communicativg with the 
garden, and wandered purposelessly about the walks 
as if in a maze. 

“Better have found, her dead,” he muttered. 
“ What a tale shallI have to tell Sir Hugh! Shame, 
shame, shame! It compasses all of us, but most of 
all the thoughtless girl whose wickedness has made 
this misery! A plague on this labyrinth! Am I 
never to find the road? Here is a wall, andin it there 
must needs be an exit.” 

He went on a little farther, and by the light of the 
moon saw a small wicket, though how to open it he 
knew not. While he was deliberating it opened and 
@ man passed through. He stopped and gazed 
curiously at Tresillian, whose hand instantly sought 
his sword, 

“ Draw, villain!” he exclaimed. “The opportunity 
I have been seeking has come at last. Draw, Varney, 
draw! for, by the Heaven above us, one of us shall 
die this night!” 

Varney, for it was he, recoiled as if a snake had 
stung him, and replied: 

“You here, Tresillian? Goon your way in Hea- 
ven’s name! I seek no quarrel with you.” 

“But I willforce one on you,” rejoined Tresillian, 
“Tf you will not fight without provocation, I will 
strike youas I would acur. Is it nothing that you 
should creep like a serpent into honest men’s confi- 
dence and bring dishonour uponthem? I have just 
seen Mistress Robsart—or Varney, as I suppose I 
should call her, and she did not deny the guilty con- 
nection into which you have forced her.” 

“T swear Iam not to blame in this!’ answered 
Varney, hastily. “You misjudge me, Tiesillian; 
appearances are against me, but could I speak plainly 
you would see, you have no cause for anger with me.” 

“This excuse shall not serve your turn!” ex- 
claimed Tresillian, blind with passion, and drawing 
his -word, with which he made a rapid pass at bis 
ad, sary 


Undoabtedly blood would have been shied had not 
Dit Whistler, who-had been seeking, Tresillian, op- 
portunely come up at-that moment, and, stepping 
voniiy, between the combatants, exclaimed, in a loud 
voice : 

“What ho, my mastets! If there is any one here 
ounning of fence, he must cross his sword with me. 
This gentleman ”—pointing to Tresillign—‘is en- 
titled to my support by all that is fair in cutter’s 
law, for he has been my companion. So have at you, 
sir stranger !” 

‘* Stand on one side, base groom!’’ answered Tre- 
sillian. “My quarrel is with this gentleman, I wan* 
none of your aid,” 

“Tt seems to me that we have met before,” ex- 
claimed Varney, gazing at Dick, as the light of the 
moon shone full upon him. “ Ha, I mind now! You 
were cutting a purse on the highway when Landa 
friend carte up timeously and rescued Mistress Amy 
Robsart. © Baek, you highway prowler, or range 
yourself ommy side, or you shall swing for it!” 

Wittall hisimpudence Dick Whistler was abashed, 
for he-saw in # mioment that he was recognised. He 
it was who had) essayed to rob Amy,some months 
back, when on his: way from Plymouth to the metro- 
pelis, and@hethought it politic to change his tactics. 

“must: whem the devil drives!” he said. 
dame’s lodger had bést give 
and parry in carte with 


calmed! his mad | and saying “We 
stall meet. po prt through the 
ea andi was lost to: sight im.the dark shadow of 


“ Phat is wall dene, my friend, and here is your 
_gnerdon!” criedi Vamey, with # laggh, throwing a 


his timely suceoursr. “ Track 
you: 


you 
He strod® om rapidly, while Dick, with much 
up the money’ audiplaced it in 
q en to himself: 
__ “E will e’em spend an hour at the: “Bikek Bear.’ 
| Quick: come, quick go! Tony liquor has 
) just made me ee ee pin- 
jay, whe i¢ so handy with , I know 
where: to find him when I want liiim. It is odd if 
this night’@ work does not well for me!” 


CHAPTER V. 


come Oe the Place 
for to do.” 


y admitted into the 
presence-of* Poster, who received him with 
the utmost urbanity, though in reality there was 
little friendship existing between them. Varney was 
the privileged confidant of one of the richest and 
most powerfal noblemen in England ;. through him 
Foster hoped to rise. Varney had obtained tie gift 
of Cumnor Place from the peer in question, and had 
grauted Foster a lease, promising him the,freehold 
as a reward for services rendered aud to be accorded. 
Money bad passed between them, and Foster loved 
money beyond all things. Gold was his god. He 
had a strong iron chest, securely placed in a room at 
the lower portion of the house, iu which le kept his 
money. If there was one redeeming quality in this 
man it was his Jove for his daughter Janet, who was 
the attendant upon Amy; to her he vowed no harm 
should fall, and in the midst of the absorbing in- 
trigues in which he was involved he took care that 
Janet should not be corrupted. 

““ What means this hubbub which I fear has taken 
place?” exclaimed Varney, throwing himself into a 
chair. ‘ Beware, Master Preach-the-word, how you 
play fast and loose with me. I can be a generous 
patron, but I have the fangs of a, wolf, aud kuow how 
to bite,” 

“T pray thee explain,” answered Foster, uneasily. 
“ T know of no hubbub.” 

“ How comes it then that Tresillian has been here ? 
I met him even now at the postern-gate.” 

“ Whois Tresillian? Tho name is strange to me.” 

“A pest on your thick-headed folly! Tresilian is 
the Cornishman who was to have married Mistress 
Amy Robsart when I contrived her abduction so 
cleverly.” 

“Oh, I take thy meaning now, and cry thee 
mercy,” replied Foster, whose bewilderment vanished. 
“Tt was no fault of mine. He came hither with a 
gallow’s bird, Dick Whistler. But I will undertake 
he enters not again,” 

* See to it, Master Forster!” cried Varney. “ Your 
future and mine depends upon the way in which we 
manage this affair. How is your fair prisoner? I 
havea packet for her from my lord. Fetch me acup 
of Alicant, I would go to her presence with an un- 
ruffled brow.” 

“Comes my lord here to-night ?” asked Foster. 





“Ile does, Prepare what collation you may at so 
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short a notice; and now to the Bower; I must pay 
my court to the rising sun.” 

So saying, Varney summoned Janet, who con- 
ducted him to Amy’s apartments. Though Amy had 
no liking for Varney, she. knew him to have the ear 
of her husband, with whom he was a great favourite, 
and she smiled when he sank on one knee and gave 
her a packet tied with) blue silk. This she hastily 
opened. ‘That the contents gave her pleasure there 
could be no doubt, for she-said, in’a joyous tone : 

“ Rise, sit, you do me too much honour. My lord 
comes here to-vight. I must give orders for his re- 
ception.” 

“I have taken upon myself; fair lady, to give: in- 
stfuctions to Foster, and'I trust the. reception will be 
a fitting one, though the notice is briel,” answered 
Varney as he rose to his feet. 

“ It is'well dorie, Master Varney... I see that my 
lord’s confidence is well reposed in thee. How fares 
my dear lord?—does he speak often of me?” 

“You are never absent from his’ thoughts, and, 
trath to tell, I fear you often interfere with weighty 
matters of State. Your beauty dazzles all who see 
it; even I, the humblest of your followers, own the 
soft impeachment. As a bride, lady, you ave more 
charming than when, as Honest Will has it, you 
‘roamed, in maiden meditation, fancy free.’ ” 

“Sir!” cried Amy, with an angry flush, “ you take 
too much upon yourself. Iwill have none of your 
Court manners or your Court speeches.. You are too 
bold and. forward, sir... Keep your unruly tongue 
within compass, or a word to my lord shall have the 
effect of silencing you.” 

“ A thousand pardons,” exclaimed Varney, alarmed ; 
“it was but # thoughtless speech.” 

“Take care that you do not fall. into a. like indis- 
cretion; and now, sir, leave me. I would so arrange 
my toilette as to find favour in my husband's eyes, 
anent his arrival.’ 

“One moment, lady,” said Varney, earnestly. “I 
have that to say to youwhich will brook no delay. 
You have seen Tresillian!”’ 

“ Well—if I have, the interview was none of 
my seeking. Tresillian is an-honest gentleman. H 
came specially from my father, who craves news of 
me,” replied Amy, turning pale, 

“T conjure you to keep his coming a secret from 
my lord. You know his cognisance is that of War- 


wick—the bear with the ragged staff. His rage is 


dreadful when aroused. Beware the bear—cross not 
his path.” 

“So far from having any fear,” answered Amy, 
“ Lintend to fully disclose all: I am my lord’s law- 
fully wedded wife, and should the countess of Eng- 
land’s proudest earl demean herself by having a 
secret from her husband? Fie upon you, sir, to 
counsel such a course!” 

“ Bethink you, madame,” Varney hastened toreply ; 
“his lordship is jealous of you—he fears this Tresil- 
lian for’ more reasons than one. Has he not sur- 
rounded you here with bolts and bars, and « sour- 
faced jailer, because the public eye should not look 
upon you? Tell him of Tresillian’s visit, and I will 
not anewer for his life,” 

“IT would not any harm came to Tresillian,” said 
Amy, thoughtfully. “If I was hasty just now, I 
cry your pardon, Master Varney, and crave your 
counsel. I know not the temper of the time, nor the 
ways of the Court. What should a simple Devon- 
shire girl know of the world? It is enough for me 
that I love my lord with all my heart, and that I am 
able to bask in the pleasing sunshive of his reciprocal 
affection.” 

“Say naught of what bas occurred this evening. I 
will caution Foster to the same effect. Believe me, 
madame, it is for the best. I would not give you, to 
whom all my duty is owing, pernicious advice. It is 
my only care to merit your gdod opinion,” Varney, 
replied. 

“ So be it. I wille’en doviolence to my conscience 
and inclination by hiding this from the earl. You 
have prevailed, against my better genius, and now 
leave me. Ihave but scant time to.don my evening 
apparel.” 

With a low bow Varney quitted the apartment, 
smiling, and muttering: 

“Tt was well done. I have herin my power. It 
will be no ‘mean weapon to use should she thwart me. 
A secret interview with Tresillian, of which the earl 
knew nothing! I say, ’tis an engine of some 
weight.” 

Varney was essentially fitted for Court intrigue. 
He was cunning, bold, ambitious, and sought the ad- 
vancement of his own fortune at any price; he drew 
back at nothing, and did not shrink at the commission 
of any villany. 

Scarcely had Amy time to attire herself in the gor- 
geous garments which the. liberality of her husband 
supplied her with than a signal was beard in the 
courtyard, 

“ Haste thee!” she cried to Janet, who wasin at. 





tendance upon her. ‘‘ Itis my lord; I would not have 
him kept waiting at the gate.” 

The apartment in which she was sitting was 
splendidly furnished. The looms of Flanders had 
supplied the hangings. Thecarpets were soft to the 
feet, which sank up to the ankles in the velvet pile. 
Mirrors hung in various directions, and choice flowers 
stood on stands, extemporised for them; tropical 
birds of rare plumage were confined on perches or 
in cages, and fish of gold and silver here swam it 
bowls of cunningly wronght glass. All that wealth 
could. afford or taste dictate was lavished upon her. 

Presently a tall man, of princely bearing, wrapped 
in a thick cloak, entered, hrowin aside his outer 
garment, he stood revealed in the richest Court at- 
tire. 

It was the Earl of Leicester, the favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth, the brightest ornament-of her Court, 
and the richest, most popular and influential noble- 
man in England. 

“ Oh,.my.dear lord!” exclaimed Amy as he caught 
her in his manly embrace, ‘how | have longed for 
thy coming. Thy well-known footstep is as wel- 
come to me as the flowersin May. Since thou wonst 
my fond heart in Devonshire, my love has grown 
larger, if such a thing be possible. It seems so hard 
to be away from:thee for such long intervals, when I 
live only in thy presence.” 

“There are cares of State, sweet,” said the earl, 
kissing her, “‘ which keep me from thee, though my 
heart beats only for and is always with thee.’ 

“ How noble thou lookest,” remarked Amy, eyeing 
him with admiration, ‘ Methinks there never was 
before a being so well fashioned as thou art,” 

“'Tis thy partial mind which says so, Amy,” an- 
swered the earl, smiling. “Iam but a mau raised 
to what dignity I enjoy by the favour of my royal 
mistress; a breath has made, and a breath can un- 
make. Unhappy is he who places his trust in 
princes. Thou knowest not the laborious steep I have 
to climb.” 

“ Would that I could share thy troubles with thee, 
dearest,” rejoined Amy; ‘‘ but the time will come, 
will it not, when thou wilt proclaim me to the world, 
thy countess? Oh! why not now?” 

“ Because, as I have already explained to you, it 
would at this time be inexpedient,” returned the 
Earl of Leicester, his brow darkening. “ My mar- 
riage must not be known at Court ; its declaration 
would work my ruin.” 

“Thou, of course, knowest best, though I am ata 
loss to understand your motives,” Amy said. “ Do not 
think Iam reproaching thee. It is a natural desire 
on my part to be acknowledged to the world—that 
you must own. My. father, too, must.suffer terrible 
uncertainty ; may 1 not communicate with him ?” 

“Not yet. There is, that fellow, Tresillian, who 
is hig bosom friend—the moping scholar, who would 
have torn thee from me, Amy—he is in the train 
of the Earl of Sussex, my sworn enemy. Through 
him the news would come; well—no—no—you must 
be content with the present state; you agreed that 
our marriage would be kept secret.” 

“ For a time,” she replied, a little sadly. 

* T see how itis,” remarked the earl, “thou didst not 
marry me for myself, Amy, but for the state I could 
confer upon thee. Thou wouldst fain hear men cry, 
‘There goes the beauteous Countess of Leicester.’ 
Thou wouldst have them bend the knee, and ruffle it at 
Court with other noble dames. It was the rank or 
the glitter caught thee, not my poor worth.” 

Tears forced themselves into Amy’s eyes. 

“T would not have had thee say those words for 
all the splendour the Court of Elizabeth could confer 
upon the young bride of the Earl of Leicester,” she 
said. “ Heaven knows I have nothing) to live for 
but thy love! Heaven. knows I have made some 
sacrifice for thee, even if thou hast raised me to a 
noble position. Thou hast my virgin affection. I 
was happy in Devonshire, with my father, my liorses, 
dogs, my poor pensioners, and—I must say it—my 
liberty!” 

“ Forgive me, Amy!” exclaimed the earl, seeing he 
had raised a:mutinous spirit, which it behoved liim 
to quell, lest it might assume formidable dimensions. 
“That which I suffer from thy just reproaches is 
the penalty I have to pay for my ambition.” 

“Let me cling to the se that some day I may 
ptoudly say to my father, ‘I am Leicester's wife.’ ” 

“T hope the day may not be far distant, but I can- 
not fetter myself with any promise. [am a creature 
of circumstances, Amy. High as I have climbed I 
may lose my hold, and be dashed down into the ob- 
ee I rose.” 

* Thou wilt still have me, my dear lord,” said Amy, 
with a gentle, soothing accent. ‘ Wert thou dis- 
graced I would still love thee; wert thou poor, I 
— try if these little fingers could not work for 
t , 

A Leicester folded her in his arms again, murmur- 
ing: 





“T will not be so bad as that, Amy, unless——” 

Again the shadow crossed his brow ; was it some 
prophetic voice that whispered in his ear ? 

“Unless,” repeated Amy. “ Thou wert about to 
speak, my lord.” 

“TI meet my father’s fate, Amy.” 

“What was that ?” 

“Nay, knowest thou not? It is in history he died 
on the block; and it might please my capricious 
mistress to take my head; though, by Heaven!” he 
added, fiercely, “I’ll not die as tamely as did 
Northumberland. I have friends in the north—in 
Ireland and in Wales—I’d raise the standard of re- 
volt. I’d be no craven, to have my blood shed be- 
cause a daughter of the eighth Harry willed it!” 

Amy shrank from him in terror, his manner was so 
fierce and wild. 

“Thou frightenest me,” she said. 
thee until now in mood like this.” 

The sound of her gentle voice quieted him. The 
angry and furious expression faded from his face, 
and he was about to speak when Anthony [oster 
himself entered, announcing that the banquet was 
served. 

Foster had done wonders in a short space, for the 
entertainment provided by him would not have dis- 
credited a city feast, where the mayor and corpora- 
tion were present. 

With a sigh, which she suppressed as well as sho 
was able, Amy took the earl’s arm and accompanied 
him tothe table. Foster waited upon them with his 
own hand. Varney did not appear, he was regaling 
himself in another part of the house. When the 
dinner was over, Leicester said a few complimentary 
words to Foster, and retired with his countess to 
her own room, where they remained in soft dalliance 
until it grew late, when they retired. 

A heavy stillness fell upon the castle, which was 
not broken until early morning. 

Varney was astir with the light almost. Asa 
rule the ambitious do not sleep much, their thoughts 
will not let them lie abed inthe morning. And when 
he descended to the garden he found that there was 
one afoot as soon as himself. 

This was Dick Whistler, who, with a crestfalJen 
air, approached him. His easy and impudent manner 
had somewhat vanished, and he was much less con- 
fident than was his wont. 

“ What now, fellow?” cried Varney, quickly, re- 
cognising the man he had sent after Tresillian. 
“ Hast brought me news of him I bade you watch?” 

“T have and I haven’t; riddle me that, sir,” an- 
swered Dick; adding, as he saw a shade of dis- 
pleasure cross Varney’s brow, and recovering some- 
thing of his jaunty air: “ Cogswounds! 'twas not my 
fault. I traced him to his bed, and spoke him fair 
in the very house, but when I rise this morning—and 
with the lark, too—I find my man has slipped 
through my fingers.” 

“ Gone !” ejaculated Varney. 

“ Ay, gone on @ witch’s broomstick for all I know! 
gone i’ the dead o’ the night, without a word ora 
sign, though he left bis reckoning on the table. 
Vanished, as did Saul’s ghost, when conjured up by 
the witch of Endor !”’ 

“ Thou hast managed this ill,” remarked Varney ; 
‘but no matter. I shall have work for thee. Take 
this purse and go buy a horse; it is an earnest of 
my favour, but thou must be faithful in my service.” 

“Steel shall not be truer to the loadstone,” an- 
swered Dick; “always provided you pay me well. 
I have my price. Although I cut a purse for nothing, 
I charge high for the slitting of a weasand.” 

“Silence, thou malapert knave!’’ cried Varney. 
‘* When thou art in the saddle haste thee to Wood- 
stock, and announce thyself as Master Varney’s man 
I am master of the horse in the service of the Ear! 
of Leicester, so thou art well companioned. Away! 
I shall probably be there ere thou!” 

Dick hastily muttered his thanks, and, pocketing 
the purse, departed. 

A short time afterwards the Earl of Leicester ap- 
peared, attired in a riding costume, exclaiming: 

“Time presses, Varney; we must be at Wood- 
stock betimes ; have our horses saddled without fur- 
ther delay.” 

“ Everything is in readiness, my lord. Have you 
taken leave of your lady-love?” asked Varney. 

“Sir, this levity is unseemly,” the earl said; ‘ at- 
tend to that which concerns you.” 

“Your lordship is harsh,” Varney replied; “ it 
was a casual remark of no importance. I merely 
wished to know if you and your countess had parted 
on terms of amity.” 

“Varney,” said the earl, in a softer mood, * you 
have been the follower of my humble fortune as you 
are the participator of my greatness. You know 
me well. I would at this moment lay down all hopes 
of advancement if I could enjoy the society of my 
wife openly. . Her silently expressed wishes, her 
looks—which are silent reproaches—and these part- 
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ings, make me more miserable than words can ex- 
press. I wouldsay adieu to Courts—adieu to great- 
ness.”’ 

Varney laughed sarcastically. 

**I can fancy you, my lord,” he said, “in your 
castle of Kenilworth, playing the married man; you 
would soon weary of your toy ; too much love cloys 
upon @ man of spirit. How would you bear the 
news of Sussex’s advancement at Court ?—Leicester 
would be a name forgotten—all would worship the 
rising name of Sussex, Why, my lord, with Eliza- 
beth’s favour, you are now the King of England.” 

Leicester started. 

“Enough, Varney!” he cried, “you have called 
me to myself. To horse, to horse!” 

Mounting their horses, the earl and Varney rode 
to Woodstock, where his absence during the night 
was not known. He was right loyally received by 
the burgesses, whom he informed that Her Majesty 
had taken into consideration the subject of their 
petition, and would make Woodstock a residence in 
her royal progresses, as her father, bluff King Hal, 
had done before her; and she was further minded 
to make the town a staple for wool, 

Leicester was peculiarly fitted by his manner to 
win the regard of men, and his shert sojourn at 
Woodstock was a veritabletriumph. He won golden 
opinions, and his popularity, as is always the case, 
reflected itself on the sovereign who had sent him. 

CHAPTER jvl. 

What thongh I am obligated to dance a bear? a man 
may be a geutleman for all that. May this be my poison 
if my bear ever dances but to the very genteelest of tunes 
—Water Parted, or the Minuet in Ariadne. 

Some few hours after the Earl of Leicester had 
quitted Woodstock with his princely train, Tresillian 
entered the town on foot. It was his intention to 
purchase a horse, and travel quickly to Devonshire, 
to give Sir Hugh Robsart the melancholy tidings, 
as he considered them, which he had gleaned re- 
specting his daughter. 

On his way through the principal street to an inn, 
of which he had been advised at Cumnor, he beheld 
a crowd of citizens in holiday attire around a man 
who held by a chain a performing bear. The fel- 
low was glib of speech, and seemed a practised stiow- 
man; his bear danced to his command, and, growing 
bold by the plawiits of the spectators, he gave the 
animal a ragged staff, to which he clung with his 
fore paws, 

“See, my masters,” cried the showman, “ my bear 
is like the Earl of Leicester, who has been here cozen- 
ing you all. He will climb up the staff, but when he 
has got some way he will fall from the giddy height, 
cast therefrom by the loss of bis royal mistress’s 
favour.” 

Some laughed, others looked grave, while the bear 
actually climbed a few inches and then fell back and 
lay on the ground groaning as if hurt. 

The allusion to the earl’s cognisance was too plain 
to be mistaken, as was the signification of the bear's 
fall, which was very naturally done. Those of the 
lower order continued to applaud, while the more re- 
spectable portion of the throng, who had something 
to hope from the earl’s favour, cried : 

“Treason. Away with him to the stocks and his 
bear too!” 

But Tresillian, being a follower of the Earl of 
Sussex, was pleased with the man’s wit, and, ad- 
vancing, exclaimed : 

“Well aud boldly done! You have hit a humour 
of the time, Master Showman, and who knows you 
may be a prophet of what is yet to come? Follow 
me to my inn, and I will give you that which shall 
reward you and Bruin too, withal.” 

The man, becoming a little alarmed at the hostile 
attitude assumed by some of the bystanders, hastily 
gathered up the bear’s chain, and gladly followed 
bis new champion. One or two citizens stood in his 
way, but he defied them to bar his progress, saying: 

“Stand on one side, Jack Peasant, or my bear 
shall give you a tighter hug than ever did angry 
wife yet. A murrainon ye! Cannot a man gain an 
honest living without being accused of malpractice 
by such princoxes, What, if 1 dancea bear? May 
not a man be loyal to the backbone and hard fate 
obligate him to dance a bear? My bear, my masters, 
can dance like a gentleman, ’tis the genteelest bear 
that ever performed in public. If he were not a 
well-bred bear, and of good education, by the mass, 
I'd none of him. On one side, I say!” 

“Well-a-day!” exclaimed a citizen, “If I had my 
way, the hangman should teach him to keep tongue 
betwixt teeth.”’ 

‘The expression of disapproval was general, but the 
showman waited not to bandy further words with 
the spectators of his late performance, discreetly fol- 
lowing Tresillian, who entered an inn bearing the sign 
of the “ Royal Harry,” where mine host was quickly 
in attendance, wishing to know his good will. The 





showman went round by the yard, and fastened his 
bear in an empty stall in the stable, to the wonder of 
the groom, and joined his protector, j;who was look- 
ing about for him. 

“What is thy name, friend?” "exclaimed Tresil- 
lian. “Thy calling I know already.” 

“ Nay, sir, leading a bear is not my calling,” an- 
swered the man. “As to my name, it is popularly 
supposed to be Jack Barfoot, and it will serve my 
turn, since I never knew any other. I have been 
Jack of all trades and master of none. The greatest 
oir & I ever acquired was when I was with a 
conjurer, by name Alcazar, though I will swear he 
crystal ball, like Doctor Dee of Chester, and he was 
was christened Smith. Hetaught me to look into the 
mighty crafty in poisons, but for all that he could not 
find the philosopher's stone, which should transmute 
all base metal into gold.” 

“T would thou couldst tell my fortune,” said Tre- 
sillian, with a sceptieal smile. 

“You must know, sir,” returned Jack Barfoot, 
“that the appearances of the planetary bodies arein a 
state of perpetual change, owing to the various posi- 
tions of their orbits in space and the different periods in 
which they revolve about the great luminary, some- 
times called Phoebus, vulgarly sun, as well as the 
orbital or rotary motions of our earth. This is the 
summer quarter, and the sun, or Phoosbus—you being 
a scholar, doubtless remember the story of Phaton, 
which I will not now repeat—is in his transit through 
Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, and the earth is now some 
little distance from the south of the equator, and 
presents to our northern hemisphere the greater por- 
tion of the day; presently it will occupy the cross 
of the ascendant, and will intrude upon the first 
mundane house. If you would have the judicium 
astrologicum for the year a 

* Peace, fool!” cried Tresillian, “ dost thon take me 
for some ignorant dupe from whom thou dost hope 
to obtain largess ?” 

“Heaven forfend, sir!” answered Jack Barfoot, 
quickly. “ You asked your fortune, and I was about 
to tell it you by the stars. The voice of the stars is 
the voice of Heaven. If 1 may make ashrewd guess 
the aspect of Venus has affected your destiny. It 
was but lately that Venus was in the western sky. 
She then arrived at her inferior conjunction with the 
sun, after which she passed in an eastward direction, 
with two stars in Gemini—always an ill omen. In 
March her appearance was a beautiful crescent, but 
her illuminated dise will not be circular and com- 
plete till the end of the year, until which time you 
will remain in uncertainty.” 

“ Peace, I say!” exclaimed Tresillian, loudly. “I 
want no jugglery; though if thou requirest a master, 
I need an esquire, and was about to offer thee the 
place, if thou deemst it worthy of thy acceptance.” 

“ | wish nothing better, sir, though I was far from 
expecting such good fortune. My bear is a clever 
animal, but with his antics and my wits it is as much 
as we can do to fill our bellies. If you will take me 
for what I am worth Iam yours to command,’’ an- 
swered Barfoot. 

The bargain was speedily strack. Tresillian pur- 
chased a horse, and Barfoot exchanged his bear for 
a stout nag with a citizon who had a taste for wild 
beasts and fancied bear baiting, theu a fashionable 
and popular pastime. 

They journeyed the same day towards Devonshire 
and soon arrived at Lidcote. 

Master Mumbleton and Will Harding, the kunts- 
man, met them at the door, and with melancholy as- 
pects informed them that Sir Hugh Robsart was 
very ill. 

“It breaks my heart to see him, sir,” said Will 
Harding. ‘Ihave known him in happier and better 
times. He is not himself at all, and takes no more 
pleasure in the chase than the child unborn.” 

“T will see him,” replied Tresillian, “and you 
will oblige me by letting my man have such attend- 
ance as he stands in need of,” 

Dick Barfoot departed with the huntsman, and was 
soon delighting the inmates of the servants’ hall by 
quaint stories, and telling the fortunes of the females, 
who readily held out their hands and believed his 
readily constructed nonsense. 

Sir Hugh was lying in bed, and when Tresillian 
made his appearance feebly extended his hand. 

“What news of Amy?” he said. “But I need 
not ask you; your face tells the tale plainly enough.” 

“T have seen her,” replied Tresillian. “It is as 
I feared ; she is infatuated.” 

“ With Varney ?” hastily interrupted the knight. 

“T fear so; all would tend to that supposition. She 
cannot come home until she has permission, and is 
mewed up in an old manor house as if she werea 
state prisoner.” 

“You must kill the villain, Slay Varney and I 
shall die happy,” said Sir Hugh. “The cruelest 
death is too good for him. Yet shall she not escape 
my ceusure. You are well quit of her, Edmund. A 





gitl who could behave as she has done is no fit mate 
or you.” ‘ 

“Bhe is young,” observed Tresillian ; “ make what 
excuse you can for her. She was your darling as she 
was mine, and though she has behaved badly I wish 
her no ill.” 

“ As she has sowed so she shall reap!” exclaimeu 
Master Mumbleton, who had followed Tresillian 
into the room. 

“ Ay!” said the knight, “the harvest will be a 
bitter one, to my thinking. Vows cannot be broken 
without punishment, and a child owes something to a 
parent. But acurse on this Varney say I. If I be 
not of the Court faction I can claim justice. Do yo 
not say he is in the train of the Earl of Leicester?” 

“ He is the earl’s most favoured attendant,” replied 
Tresillian. 

“ Then haste thee to London, and lay a petition a. 
the queen’s feet ; demand that justice shall be done. 
I have a right toaskit. Goto Leicester—no; go to 
the fountain head—ask the queen herself that this 
scoundrelly minion of Leicester's shall be reqiited 
for his treatment of a Devonshire gentleman’s 
daughter. What? Have we come to this that any 
Court gallant can take an honest girl to be his 
leman?” 

‘Tresillian promised that he would goto London 
and endeavour to interest the queen herself in the 
matter, and the knight was satisfied. He was the 
more ready to do this as he found letters awaiting 
him from his kinsman, the Earl ef Sussex, who en- 
treated him to come'to town, as he was dangerously 
ill, and required all his friends and relations around 
him in his critical state. . 

Without waiting to rest, Tresillian etarted in a few 
hours for London, accompanied by Jack Barfoot, who, 
having donned decent attire, cut no despicable figure 
as an esquire. 

He was a fellow of ready wit, and really had some 
knowledge of medicine. His master began to like 
him, and considered that he had made an acquisition 
when he met with him and took him into his ser- 
vice. 

he Earl of Sussex resided in a castle of feudal 
appearance at Deptford, called Say’s Court. When 
Tresillian arrived it had the appearance of a fortress 
in a state of siege, or almost awaiting the enemy, for 
sentinels were posted on the walls, and everything 
betokened the utmost vigilance. 

Nor was this extraordinary, for Sussex and Leicester 
were avowed enemies. Both stood high in the favour 
of Elizabeth; in fact, she played one off against the 
other, and no man could tell who would ultimately 
gain the ascendancy. ti it was S who 
stood highest, at others Leicester, and perpetual 
feuds were occurring between their followers. 

Sussex was not so well-favoured as his rival, ner 
so courtly in speech, but he had done good service in 
the field, and was known to be an excellent and brave 
soldier, 

He had been ill for some weeke, and his friends 
spoke under their breath of foul play. It was sup- 
posed that he was poisoned, though he himself and 
the more enlightened of his attendants did not attach 
much importance to this gossip. Certain it was that 
he was in a state of great prostration and lost 
strength daily. Tresillian craved an audience ag 
soon as he arrived. The Earl of Sussex had just 
fallen asleep, however, and as it was the first re- 
freshing slumber he had enjoyed for some days, it 
was not deemed prudent to di Conse- 





isturb him. 
quently Tresillian waited in an ante-chamber the 
hour of his awakening. He had not been there long 
before a noise of scuffling was heard in an adjacent 
corridor, and a young man ran up to Tresillian, 
saying: 

“ Here is a noise which they say is caused by some 
man of yours, Tresillian. Were it not out of respect 
for you, I would have run my rapier through him.” 

“Tf my man is in fault, Raleigh,” answered T'resil- 
lian, ‘‘1 will deal with him myself in a summary 
manner. Let us tothe fore. I'll examine into the 
matter ere I say or do more.” 


(To be continued.) 


A TELEGRAPHIC wire has been carried from the 
grand stand at Musselburgh Links to the General 
Post-Office at Edinburgh, for the purpose of com- 
municating instantaneously over all the kingdom 
the winning horses at the various races run over 
Musselburgh course. The late Caledonian Meet 


used this new facility for gana and turf purposes 
very effectively, and it will véry soon not only pay 
all the expenses of its institution, but yield a sur- 
plus to the Postmaster General. Such enterprise 
deserves to be encouraged, and we believe it is laid 
down as part of the telegraphic policy to make the 
necessary A hy at — tered local hee oe 
strations bei oroughly repo y anticipati: 
the appliances before the event, 
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FAIR RHETA, 
THE LOMBARD FLOWER GIRL. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tam not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The differeat plague of each calamity. King John. 

THE home of Flavius was under the shadow of the 
western wall of the city. The main building was 
plain and unpretending, but with a show of neatness 
even about its exterior. Adjoining it was the young 
armourer’s workshop, wherein were contained all 
things necessary to the working of various metals ; 
and it was here that he laboured cheerfully most of 
the day in fashioning the various products of his call- 
ing, in which he was so skilled that his fame had 
gone abroad throughout all Pavia and the surround- 
ing country. 

His encounter with the ruffians, and the evonts that 
followed, had detained Flavius so long on his return 
bome that it was already quite dark, and, thinking 
how anxious his little sister Gianetta would be over 
his delay, he hastened his steps, so that it was with 
difficulty the poor queen could keep pace with him. 

She interrupted him only once during the walk by 
asking him if he knew the strange priest who had 
come to his assistance, 

“Tam quite certain that I never saw him before 
this evening,” he answered, respectfully. 

“ Strange, strange!” she muttered. “Oh, if I could 
have beheld his face uncovered. It seems that I did 
look upon it so, but it must have been adream of my 
delirium.” 

Then, grasping the young armourer’s arm violently, 
sbe exclaimed, excitedly : 

“Did he not press his lips to mine? Oh, Iam 
sure he did!” 

Flavius hesitated before he answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

“ Strange, strange!” again muttered the bewildered 
queen. ‘ Have the gods worked a miracle in cloth- 
ing with flesh and reason again that ghastly, fleshless 
skull which I have heldin my own hands and pressed 
to my lips !” 

Flavius heard her strange words and noticed how 
she shuddered, and he would have been startled had 
be not felt certain that these were but phases of her 
crazed brain, She remained silent thereafter until 
they reached Flavius’s house. 

The young armourer espied through the darkness 
the form of his little sister Gianetta as sho waited 
at the threshold of their home for his return. A 
moment later she saw him and dashed down the road 
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at full speed until she reached him, and was raised 
up in his arms high enough to permit her to wind her 
arms around his neck and kiss him. 

“Oh, brother, why did you frighten me by remain- 
ing away so long?” she exclaimed, impetuously. “I 
have been imagining all sorts of frightful ealamities 
to you, for you are so fearless that you will risk your 
life for any one. Then what would become of your 
—— little Gianetta if anything should happen to 
you ?’ 

Thus the little creature chattered away, giving her 
brother no opportunity to speak of his companion 
until they had entered the lighted room of his home 
that was used as a dining-room. ‘Then, when Gia- 
netta slid out of his arms, and would have hastened 
away to order the evening meal to be served up, 
Flavius called her attention to their guest, whom she 
had thus far overlooked, 

“ This lady,” he said to her, ‘tis our noble Queen 
Rosamond, whois obliged to share our humble shelter 
to-night. You must not neglect the homage due to 
her.” : 

Gianetta cast a startled glance at the sad-faced 
lady, while she sought protection behiad Flavius, 
exclaiming : 

“T have heard you and others say, dear brother, 
that the queen was crazy. She has a wild and sad 
look, and she may harm us.” 

The queen only smiled more sadly as she heard 
the little creature’s impulsive exclamations. 

“ The queen is good and noble, and I am sure she 
will not harm you,” Flavius replied. ‘See, she is 
holding her hands out to you—she wishes you to go 
to her.” 

The little maiden peered out from behind her bro- 
ther at their royal guest, and, with her innocent im- 
peerinesers, gazed, searchingly into every feature of 

er face. The unfortunate queen was still very 
beautiful ; she must, indeed, have been surpassingly 
so, if report be true, when in her youth she be- 
came the bride of King Cunimund. She now looked 
as if she had seen fifty years, but the terrible misfor- 
tunes that had visited her, the blight that had settled 
over her joyous life, and the malady of insanity that 
darkened her reason, had paled and furrowed her 
cheeks, saddened her eyes, and whitened her hair. 
Withal, there was such a winning tenderness in her 
eyes, sad and tear-marked, such purity and guileless- 
ness in every expression of her face and in all her 
movements, that she won the sympathy and love of 
every one. 

“TI can love her dearly, brother, and trust her not 





to harm me, even if she is crazy,” little Gianetta ex- 


claimed as she read all this in the queen's face, and 
hastened to press her outstretched hauds to her 
lips. But the queen wound her arms around the little 
form instead, and pressed her to her bosom, while she 
kissed her passionately, murmuring : 

“ You seem like a dear, dear friend, already, and I 
shall love you fondly.” 

Gianetta wound her arms impulsively around the 
queen’s neck and kissed her in return, then re- 
membering that her brother and his guest were still 
supperless, she hurried away to see that the simple 
meal was brought in. 

The quiet, gentle submissiveness of the queen, and 
her evident pleasure, made Flavius and his sister for- 
get the awe occasioned by the presence of royalty, 
and feel free to act their natural selves. 

During the humble meal, which was evidently en- 
joyed by the queen, Ler gaze wandered between 
Flavius and his sister, while each time a look of 
wonder deepened in her eyes. 

“ How like, and yet it cannot be,” she muttered. 
“Oh, how my heart still clings to these idle hopes, 
and refuses to drive away a mother’s yearnings. 
But, alas, they are in vain! One was certainly put 
to death by its euemies, if it was not already dead, 
and the other—no trace has ever been found of it; it 
is lost, lost for ever!” 

Gianetta and her brother listened, with many du- 
bious shakes of the head, to these broken exclama- 
tions of their guest, and it was evident that they 
looked upon them as phantasies of her crazed brain. 

“Flavius, my good friend,” she said, more calmly, 
after a short silence, “ your wisdom and strengt 
methinks, outruns that which is usually allotted oneo 
your years.” 

“T have seen as many as twenty-three summers,” 
he replied, a little confused at the compliment she 
had bestowed ou him, 

“ Ah,” she gasped, clutching at the table for sup- 
port, “the years are the same. But no, no—it can- 
not be! Lam foolish! Your little sister Gianetta is 
sufficiently like you in features to satisfy even a 
stranger that you are brother and sister,” she con- 
tinued, more calmly. 

‘Then it has pleased fate to conceal the proof of 
our relationship from us, aud we must also have been 
twins.” 

“Twins!” echoed the queen. 

ou?” 

“Simply that, if memory serves her aright, Gianetta 
is also twenty-three years of age.”’ 

“Impossible!” gasped the queen as she turned 
appealiugly to the ciuild herself, 


“What mean 
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‘It is trne,” smilingly returned Gianetta. ‘I am 
& woman in years, while in form and in the know- 
ledge of the great world without, and the different 
phases of humanity in it, 1 am a child only. Brother 
Flavius, who, after all, is only a brother to me in 
love and goodness, does not love me less because I 
nm only a helpless little dwarf, and I hope you will 
not,” she continued, appealingly. 

The queen’s answer was an impulsive clasping of 
the child-like form to her heart, where she retained 
*t while she questioned farther, for her mind was 
confused at what she had already learned. 

“You are not children of the same mother, then ?” 
she questioned. 

“ Alas!” Flavius replied, “we neither of us know 
whom we may claim for a mother.” 

“Oh, tell me your histories!” pleaded the queen, 
more deeply moved than ever. 

“ They are speedily told,” the young armourer re- 
sponded. “Until I had almost reached manhood’s 
years, I looked upon an humble forger and his wife 
as my parents. Lucca found a stinted but honest 
livelihood in doing such simple work in his calling 
as the wants of a fisherman’s village on the sea-coast, 
leagues distant, called for, and I toiled at the forge 
with him, while good Dame Margery bestowed upon 
me all the love and care that might come from #fond 
mother’s heart. When, a few years ago, I found that 
the humble fisherman’s village could not give en- 
couragement to the finer tests of the forger’s art, for 
which I ambitiously longed, and that, indeed, I was 
only helping to waste good Lucca’s substance, I de- 
termined to seeka new field of labour. It was then that 
my kind foster-parents revealed to me that I was not 
of their blood, but was given into their care by a 
gardener’s wife from the interior of the country, who, 
also, knew nothing of my parents. 

“It was only a little time before taking leave 
of my foster-parents,” continued the young armourer, 
“ that a@ vessel was wrecked on the coast in view of 
this village, and the only human form that drifted 
ashore among the débris of the wreck was my little 
Gianetta. 1 was the first to discover her, and I 
carried her insensible form to my own home. As 
the days passed I became more and more charmed 
with her child-like innocence and naive manners, and 
as she clung confidingly to me, we formed a brotherly 
and sisterly compact together, and we have been 
brother and sister to each other in love and duty 
since. My home would be unbearable were it not for 
the gladness and joy with which my dear little Gia- 
netta’s presence clothes everything. 

“ Of her parents she knows nothing. Her earliest 
recollections were of being imprisoned in gloomy 
apartments beyond which she was never permitted 
to go, and of being under the close surveillance of a 
man whose face was 6o abhorrent in its appearance, 
and whose nature was so evil, thet even now the 
mention of him throws herintoaterror. This prison 
life was hers until she was taken on a short sea 
voyage by her cruel master, which ended in the 
wreck of the vessel, and the destruction of all on 
boara but herself.” 

During the recital of the young armonrer the 
emotion of the queen at each phase of it amounted to 
a frenzy of grief, while some of her mutterings were 
unaccountable in their wildness, When the young 
man had concluded she kept Gianetta closely pressed 
to her heart, while she drew Flavius to her and 
touched his forehead with her lips. 

“We do not know now,” she said, “ how much 
reason I may have to love you for your noble con- 
duct towards little Gianetta. You both are mother- 
less; I am childless, and yet am old enough to be 
your mother. Until the great Providence ruling over 
all shall clear up the mystery surrounding your 
lives, if it be His will to ordain it so, will you let 
me love you as my own children? Ah! if I could 
ever have such loving hearts near me, how speedily 
would all my mental ailments be banished!” 

They both tearfully and joyously gave their con- 
sent to what she asked, for they were strangely 
drawn towards this suffering woman, and they both 
felt in their hearts that they could love her with a 
love due toa mother. Her royal station was utterly 
forgotten, and the trio talked long and lovingly until 
the midnight hour warned them that they must seek 
rest. 


CHAPTER V. 
If I may trust the ominous truth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some direful news at hand. 
Shakespeare. 
Kine Axzorn had passed a sleepless night, for ever 
and anon when his eyes would grow heavy with slum- 
ber, and oblivien came creeping over him, the painful, 
pleading scream of a familiar voice, a woman’s voice, 
the sound of deatli-like struggles and then of a dull, 
leaden thud, like that of a body consigned toa watery 
grave, would sound in his ears until, with a cry of 
agony, he would wake up covered with a cold perspi- 





ration to find the dreadful sounds phantasies only 
of his mind. Their impressions upon him did not 
pass off with his wakefulness, and it was with a sense 
of relief that he witnessed the dawn of day. 

His servants tremblingly but speedily robed him, 
then, issuing orders that the officers of the royal 
household should attend him in the reception-cham- 
ber, he hurried to it and mounted to his seat upon 
the throne of porphyry, inlaid with gold and precious 
stones, 

“By. Heaven, I have passed a fearful night!” he 
exclaimed, impatiently, and with a dark scowl upon 
his face, to Athalaric, the lieutenant of the royal 
guard. 

Athalaric was a powerfully built man, with a face 
that at once denoted him to be a fit tool for any vil- 
lany, and a faithful servant to one who treated him 
well. Athalaric and Helmichis the executioner were 
King Alboin’s chief confidants and advisers, and 
meny fearful things their tongues would have re- 
vealed if they could have been made to speak without 
restraint. 

“Have you yet learned aught of Helmichis and 
his last night’s mission?” the monarch questioned, 
anxiously, as he beckoned the officer to approach 
nearer to him. “I am strangely nervous and de- 
pressed over this affair.” 

“TI have learned nothing, sire; but I am quite cer- 
tain that the deed was done successfully hours ago,” 
the officer returned. ‘“ Helmichis never fails.” 

“Ha! think you so? Your words give me new life. 
But despatch a ge to the quarters of Helmichis 
and bid him appear before me at once, for I must learn 
all the particulars. 

“T am glad now that I have followed your advice 
in this matter,” the kiug continued, when he had seen 
the messenger depart. “Iam satisfied that E have 
been made a miserable tool of by Queen Rosamond ; 
she has been a barrier to all my enjoyments, the pest 
of my life. Do you remember how, after conquer- 
ing Pavia, slaying Cunimund, its king, with my:‘own 
hand, and having all its people at my merey, I saw 
Queen Rosamond, became enamoured of her beauty, 
and agreed to spare the lives of her people if she 
would wed me then and there; how we were wed 
amidst blood and carnage, and I passed to her the 
skull of her newly slain husband and king, filled with 
wine, and bade her drink it to our wedded union; 
how she pressed the skull to her lips, without a 
quiver of her muscles; how, when Ll would have 
sought our bridal couch that night, she was so crazed 
that she did not recognise me, and made me fice in 
terror from her ; and how since then she has seemed 
to be a demented creature, falling into such a frenzy 
of madness at sight of me that I have been glad to 
avoid her? Ah, if she has been playing a part, she 
has played it well. But my patience and temper will 
be tried no more; the people will believe swe was 
accidentally drowned, and I will be free to wed the 
beautiful fower-girl whom I have become enamoured 
of. What think you, my good Athalaric?” 

“You have but to express your wish, sire, to 
your servant, and the flower-girl shall be brought to 

ou.” 

“Good! But, ha! what means this? I feel a 
strange fear. What has befallen you, man?” 

This latter question was addressed by the pale and 
trembling mouarch to Helmichis, who entered and 
staggered to the dais of the throne. He was a 
frightful picture to behold. His face and neck were 
fearfully swollen and purple, his eyes were bloodshot, 
and his head bandaged. He could not look the king 
in the face or tind words to answer. 

“ Speak, knave!” angrily demanded the monarch 
“Was the mission on which you were sent per- 
formed ?” 

“I do not know, sire,” tremblingly replied the 
burly giant. “Just when all promised success an 
enemy appeared and overthrew me.” 

“An enemy! How many did they number?” 

* One, sire.” 

“Knave! You are mocking me!” cried the king, 
stamping furiously in his rage. 

“] speak the truth,” humbly repeated the execu- 
tioner. ‘‘He was but @ stripling, yet he hurled a 
couple of our best men-at-arms to the ground as if 
they were pigmies. WhenI advanced to measure 
strength with him, he took me unawares, raised me 
from the ground, and dashed me head foremost to the 
earth like a stone from a sling, and I knew nothing 
more until an hour ago, whea I found myself lying 
where I had fallen.” 

“ What kind of man can this be who has power to 
overthrow the invincible Helmichis in this manner ?” 
uttered the king, in terror. “Our kingdom is not 
safe while he lives! His name, slave ?” 

“ Flavius, the armourer, sire.” 

“Ha! I have heard of him—a mere youth in form, 
but his fame as a worker of metals is widely known, 
and he uses his skill in forging weapons for those 
nobles who are disaffected to me. Get your blade 








sharpened, Helmichis, for you shall have sweet re- 
venge in removing his traitorous head from his body 
ere the day closes. Athalaric, while you senda mes- 
senger in search of those who accompanied Helmi- 
chis on his mission, go you with a strong body of 
men to the home of this Flavius, the armourer, and 
bring him into my presence.” 

There was dread silence in the presence of the 
disturbed monarch for some moments after the de- 
parture of these messengers, It was broken by the 
appearance of several men who groped their way to- 
wards the throne, blindly staggering against each 
other and against the attendants epon the king that 

gated in the room as they 80. 

How now, slaves? Why do you permit these 
drunken sots to stagger into your monarch’s pre- 
senee ?” demanded King Alboin, in a fearful rage. 
“ Remove them at once, until I shall have time to de- 
termine their punishment.” 

‘* Sire!” pleaded one of the metywho was none 
other than us, ‘we are not drank ; we are those 
who accompanied Helmichis on lastevening’s mis- 
sion, and present ourselves here at your command.” 

“Why do you gaze at me so wildly, sirrah ? Have 
you forgotten the homage due to your monarch ?” 

“ We cannot behold you, site; we are blind |" 

“ Blind ! ‘all blind} How cathe this thing?” gasped 
the king, in a terror fearful to behold, as he shrank, 
as if for farther into his jewelled chair. 

Septus to tell how, in the previous even- 
ing’s conflict in the grounds for possession of 
Queen Rosamond, after the young armourer had so 
wonderfully overthrown the giant Helmichis, and 
aS would pared owe aon maken their blades, 
the stra appeared before 
them warned them to desist, and when they 
would also havé beaten him down, by a simple wave 
of his hands he struck them blind. 

The consternation among the mouarch’s attendants, 
as well as that which ho felt himself, occasioned the 
utmost confusiom for some moments. 

“This strange priest with veiled face—are you 
sure that you or your followers have never seen him 
before?” the frightened king found voice te say. 

“Tam quite certaiw that he is a stranger in Pavia.” 

“Bat his form—his eyes; was there nothing in 
these that was familiar?” 

“TI never saw but one person having eyes like 
those of this priest, and they belonged to King 
Cunimund ; it was on the day when we met him in 
conflict outside the walls of Pavia,” 

“Ont upon you for a base fabricator,” cried Alboin. 
“Did I not sever Ounimund’s head from his body 
with my own hands? Did TI not drink my wedding 
draught with his queen from his skull? No, slaves, 
one of you hasten to my sideboard, where you will 
find Cunimund’s skull; fill it to the brim with wine, 
and bring it to me.” 

His order was obeyed ; the ghastly skull, fashioned 
into a drinking goblet, was brought to him, filled 
with wine, and with a frightful oath that, be be hu- 
man or superhoman, the strange priest should feel 
his vengeance, he drained the horrible draught. 

Scarcely had he done so when Athalaric, flushed 
with excitement, re-entered the room, and hastened 
tothe side of the king to whom he delivered his 
message, 

“The queen under the armourer’s roof!” repeated 
the king. “ Faith, she finds pleasure in elevated com- 
pany. But where is this bold armourer himself? 
Order him into my presence at once, that I may teach 
him how kings deal with such meddlers.” 

“T did not bring him with me, sire. I did not dare 
to lay hands upon him,”’ stammered Athalaric. 

“What mean you?” thundered the king. 
“ Hearken to me, Athalaric; if you can give me no 
sufficient reason for having failed to bring this youth 
before me, your error shall cost you your position.” 

‘* Listen, sire, and you will acquit me of faithless- 
ness to you,” the officer returned. ‘Taking a score 
of trusty men, E hastened with them to the residence 
of Flavius. Before reaching it we were startled to 
fiud the streets full of noisy people, all loudly con- 
versing on one subject—an attempt, led by the king’s 
executioner, to murder Queen Rusamond, and the 
wonderful strength and bravery displayed by Fla- 
ving in protecting the queen. Wonderful as the 
deeds of this stripling really appear, they were mag- 
nitied by the excited populace into acts of heroism 
worthy the immortal Jove himself. Most of these 
people were rushing towards the young armourer’s 
residence, and we mixed with them. -Around ‘his 
dwelling were gathered a thousand maddened, ex- 
cited le, shouting praises to the maniac queen 
and her deliverer, and uttering deepest imprecations 
on their enemies. I managed to approach with my 
followers to Flavius’ sside where he stood among the 
people, when some one raised the cry that we were 
the king’s servants, whereupon we were madly at- 
tacked, and only saved our lives by escaping.” 

“ Athalaric !” uttered the king, with teeth clenched 
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jeterminedly, when he, heard all this, ‘ call out the 
irmy without delay, and, mind you, level the city 
f necessary, but bring this man to me.” 

“‘ Hold! L pray you, sire;” pleaded the officer, with 
trembling knees.* “This commotion among the 
people is deeper than a surface excitement, and fed 
by those who are-more powerful than Flavius, I am 
sure, It has spread among the soldiers, and a 
hasty act now might cost.a throne.” 

“A throne? did you say a throne?” gasped the 
king, springing to his feet, but falling back into his 
seat with every limb trembling. 

“Even so,” continued thé officer, more boldly. 
‘It must be concealed from the populace that King 
Alboin was connected with this attempt on Queen 
Rosamond’s life ; a proclamation must be promulgated 
vnnouncing the king’s gratitude to Flavius for his 
bravery in saving the queen, whilst honours must be 
ueaped apon him.” 

‘Must I be balked of my revenge ?” 

“While we are thus allaying the suspicions of the 
people we can plan & sure and speedy way to for 
‘ver remove the young armourer from: our way. 
Chere is a double reason why he must not be per- 
mitted to live,” 

The king looked his. bewilderment, 

“Do you remember,” Athalaric said, in a lower 
voice, “ the dwartish girl that was kept in the care of 
Helmichis until she was supposed to be drowned by 
the wrecking of a vessel in which she was being con- 
veyed toa distant country to be got rid of there ?” 

The king aud Helmichis both exclaimed : 

“You can’t mean Gianetta, Queen Rosamond’s “4 

“Silence! I pray you,” cried the startled officer, 
‘We do not know what ears might overhear our 
secret. She is in the house of Flavius, the armourer, 
and calls him brother. I saw her and recognised her.” 

‘* Heavens!” gasped the king, clasping his hands to 
ais reeling head. “ Will calamities never cease ?” 

‘* Helmichis and myself will accompany you to your 
orivate chamber, sire,” added Athalaric, “and then I 
will divulge to you my plans, tlat I am confident will 
lace your enomies in your power, and give you pos- 
session of the lovely flower girl as well.” 

Taking the arm of the trembling monarch and also 
zrasping Helmichis, wlio seemed completely over- 
some by Athalaric’s last revelation, the oflicer led 
‘hem from the room to lay before them his plans, 








CHAPTER VI. 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 
And welcome home again discarded faith. 
King John, 

Nor only the queen and Gianetta but Flavius wa 
startled by the crowds of citizens that gathered be- 
fore his residence, shouting praises to his valour, on 
the morning following his contest in the palace 
srounds in Queen Rosamond’s defence. He disclaimed 
much of the valour ascribed to him, but the masses 
would not cease their homage, and he had;sufficient 
ceason to discern in this demonstration, so powerful 
in numbers and unanimity of sentiment, that more 
than homage to individual merit was being taught— 
he realised the warning to King Alboin of the latent 
power that slumbered in the bosoms of an enslaved 
people, which when aroused might snatch even a 
crown for its trophy, He saw in all this, also, the 
wonderful, mysterious hand of the strange priest who 
nad come to his deliverauce. Who was he? What 
limit was there to his power? In what manner was 
this veiled priest related to his own future? These 
were questions that came unbiddon to the young ar- 
mourer’s mind, but which he shrank with a nameless 
awe from peering into. 

The crowds of visitors at last dispersed, and some 
of Queen Rosamond’s maids, who were despatched by 
the king, arrived to accompany her back to the palace. 
The queen, however, became 50 violently maniacal in 
her conduct in the presence of the people, while slie 
was so composed when clinging to Gianetta or him- 
self, that Flavius determined toaccompany the-erazed 
woman as far as the palace grounds, taking Gianetta 
with him, 

After a touching and painful parting with the 
suffering queen, Flavius slowly wended hie way back 
in company with his little companion, He moved 
slowly with his head bent and eyes cast apon the 
ground, taking no note of whither he was led, for his 
mind was busy in reviewing all the events of the 
past day and night, and reflecting on the seeming 
mystery that surrounded Queen Rosamond’s malady, 
when he was recalled to himself by Gianetta ad- 
dressing him. 

“ Dear brother Flavius,” she said, “gee, I have 
led you to the market place. You have very fre- 
quently heard me-speak of ‘my dear friend, . Rheta, 
the flower girl, who is.so kind to me, and loads me 
down with sweetest flowers every time I pass near 
her, I want you to know her and Jove her as much 
as I do, and that is next. to you, dear brother. Here 











is her booth, just in advance of us. Listen how she 
prattles away to her customers.” 

“Will you purchase some flowers to-day sir, 
gathered this morning and still sparkling with dew ? 
Here is a wreath fit to crown our good Queen Rosa- 
mond, or a bouquet so sweet that it will win you the 
heart of the most fickle fair one.”’ 

These words, warbled forth in a tone that vied 
with the sweetest melody Flavius had ever heard, 
occasioned him to raise his eyes. A hasty exclama- 
tion of wonder and admiration escaped lis lips at 
the vision of loveliness that he beheld before him, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ir was at the close of a dreary October day that 
the party from Kildare Castie arrived at Dublin. 
Sir Russel Ryan, the principal guardian of the young 
Lady Nora, bade her adieu at the station, promising 
to call upon her in her new home on the following 
day, and, entering a cab with Mr. Wedburn, his 
English lawyer, drove to his hotel. 

The parting between the stepsisters was ve 
painful, but it was mercifully brief. Lady Kathleen 
and Bassantyne drove also to an hotel. They were 
to go on to Wicklow by a morning train, and the 
two girls, both of whose lives had been so strangely 
darkened, were not to meet again for the present— 
perhaps never. 

The two eabs containing her friends had driven 
away when Mr. Michael Kildare ushered his young 
kinswoinan into a similar vehicle; Alleen followed 
her mistress; the trunks were mounted, and the 
lawyer sprang in beside Lady Nora, giving loudly 
his order for home. The cab was presently hur-ying 
through the streets towards Mr. Kildare’s residence. 

A heavy fog, thick with damp, enshronded the 
Irish city like a mourning veil. Through the mist 
the light of the gas lamps struggled with a faint and 
sickly yellow glare. A few people were going swiftly 
along the wet streets under big umbrellas, and afew 
homeless or adventurous persons crowded close to 
shop windows or hung about theatre doors, but for 
the most part the streets were deserted. 

Nora pressed her pale, tear-wet face close to the 
wet cab window, and looked out into the dreariness, 
a horrible sense of desolation and heart-sickness as- 
sailing her. 

“We are almost there,” said Michael Kildare, 
peering out. ‘‘ Weare almost home, Nora; it won’t 
be long, I hope, before you can call my lonely old 
house ‘ home’ with the same affection I feel for it.’’ 

Nora could not answer, but her little gloved hand 
fluttered from the window, seelsing the hand of her 
kinsman and giving it a grateful pressure. 

In her present serise of homelessness and desola- 
tion a little kindness went a great way with the 
poor young Lady Nora. 

The cab turned into a quiet street near Mountjoy 
Square, and drew up before a tall red brick house, 
one of a long block of similar dwellings. The cab- 
man sprang down from his box, ran up the steps, 
and rang the bell. Then he came back to the vehicle 
and leisurely opened its door. 

Mr. Kildare alighted as the door opened, and as- 
sisted Nora to the house. Then, giving her his arm, 
he hurried her up the slippery steps into the dwell- 
ing. 

Allee, Lady Nora’s maid, followed with bags and 

arcels. 

r Mr. Kildare and Lady Nora were met. in the hall 
by a tall, heavy, masculine-looking woman, whose 
deep-set eyes regarded the young girl with jealous 
intentness. Nora conceived an instant and instinct- 
ive aversion to her, feeling intuitively that this per- 
son already felt suspicious of her and unfriendly 
to 


wards her. 

“This is Mrs. Liffey, my housekeeper,’’ said Mr. 
Kildare. ‘‘ Mrs. Liffey, this young lady is my niece, 
Lady Nora Kildare. I wish you toregard hor as 
mistress of the establishment, and consult her 
wishes and tastes in every respect.” 

Mrs. Liffey bowed assent, but rather sullenly. 
Evidently she had been used to supreme rule, and 
did not want a mistress. 

** Show Lady Nora to her room,” commanded the 
lawyer, * You had my telegram and expected’ us, 
5 00m That it well. Thecabman will bring up the 

es.’” 

Mrs, Liffey turned to Nora, bidding her follow 
her, and led the way up a broad staircase to the 
drawing-room floor. Another flight of steps brought 
them to their destination. 

‘The housekeeper conducted the new-eomer to the 
front chamber on this floor, Alleen closely following 
her young mistress. 

‘** This is your room, my lady,” said Mrs. Liffey, 
still with that sullen expression of countenance. 





‘** Your maid hasasmall room, without windows, ad- 
joining. Mr. Kildare has: the back room on this 
floor. Isuppose our accommodations look small and 
mean to you, accustomed as you have been to o 
whole castle, but this is the pleasantest room in the 
house, and overlooks the street.” 

‘It seems very cosy and pleasant,” said Lady 
Nora, gently. 

** Our household is very small compared with that 
at Kildaré Castle,’’ continued Mrs. Liffey, with the 
manner of an ill-used person. ‘* Wo have but one 
servant, who is both cook and housemaid. IJ have 
been in charge of the establishment for many years. 
Iam a lady by birth. My father was a physician 
near Dublin, and my departed husband was an ar- 
chitect. But of course my antecedents cannot in- 
terest your ladyship. Although a lady by birth, I 
hope I know my place; but I wish to say that Mr. 
Kildare regards me as a reduced gentlewoman, and 
— meas such. Dinuer will be ready in half an 

our.” 

With this abrupt announcement, after having let 
the young stranger know that, althongh house- 
keeper, she, Mrs. Liffey, was “ no menial,’ the “ re- 
duced gentlewoman” withdrew, greatly to Lady 
Nora’s relief. 

Left alone with her maid, the young girl took a 
survey of her new home. 

The chamber was wide, long, and high, and had 
three windows, which, as the housekeeper had said, 
overlooked the street. It was furnished as a par- 
lour, with a new Brussels carpet, a set of chintz- 
covered furniture, and a small cottage piano. In an 
alcove at one side of the room, shut in by long 
white curtains, was a low French bed, with lace- 
trimmed pillows and satin coverlet. At one end of 
the room was a large, well-polished grate, in which 
a fire was flaming redly. Ona low marble mantel- 
shelf above the grate two tall wax candles were 
burning in high, old-fashioned silver candlesticks. 

Alleen removed the wrappings of her young mis- 
tress, and wheeled an easy-chair to the corner of 
the hearth, into the mingled glow of firelight and 
lamplight. Lady Nora wearily took possession of 
this seat, saying: 

“It seems as if this room had been prepared in 
expectation of my coming, Alleen; or rather, in the 
absolute certainty of it. ‘The piano yonder was 
surely bought for me. Mr. Kildare is very kind. 
He must have known that I could not remain at the 
castle with those people, and furnished this room 
for me during the two weeks which passed between 
his first and second visits to Point Kildare.” 

This was indeed the case. Mr. Kildare had ex- 
pected his young kinswoman to return to Du) 
with him, and had made due preparations for her 
residence with him. 

The trunks were brought up. Alleen proceeded 
to lay out her young lady’s toilette, and Lady Nora, 
dismissing her cares, hastened to dress for dinner. 

Before the half-hour of grace had expired, the 
young girl was dressed richly but simply, ina wine- 
coloured dress of poplin, which, with delicate laces 
and @ broad bright sash, set off her piquant beauty 
to advantage. She then made her way down to the 
drawing-room. 

It was untenanted when she entered it. It wasa 
long, narrow apartment, adorned with prim, horse- 
hair furniture, and had the unused look to be ex- 
pected in a house without a mistress. A bright 
fire in the gratealone redeemed it from a prison or 
conventual look. Wax lights burned upon the 
mantelpiece before a mirror, making the grimness 
and desolation of the room more apparent. 

Lady Nora went to the fire, and, leaning with 
folded arms against the shelf above it, looked 
dreamily down into the dancing flames. She was 
standing thus, the picture of desolate sorrow, when 
Mr. Kildare came in, 

The Dublin lawyer had changed his attire, in 
honour of his young guest. He was as soft and 
gentle and tender as ever, with beaming smiles and 
mild and deprecating manner, but Lady Nora 
marked, with inward surprise, that he seemed full 
of a secret and ill-repressed exultation. He acted 
like one to whom some great triumph has come, and 
yet who must beat his joy in secret, not daring ts 
display it to the world. 

“Welcome to my poor house, Lady Nora,” h 
said, with gentle effusiveness. ‘“‘i hope that you 
will act as mistress of my household. Iam not a 
poor man, as you know, and you are at liberty to 
make any changes here you please. If you want 
more servants or newer furniture, you have but to 
mention yourdesires. If you would like any of tho 
castle servants to attend upon you here, I will send 
for them.” 

“Thank you, Michael, but my wants are propor- 
tioned to my fortune,” answered Nora, smiling 
faintly. “I thank you for retaining Alleen for me. 
She will be a great comfort to me. For the rest I 
have nothing toask. I do not want you to enlargo 
your household forme, I prefer to live qnietly.” 

“Tt may beas well for you to live quietly for the 
present,”’ remarked the lawyer. ‘ But such a course 
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is not compulsory: I have no one to care for but 
you, Nora, and what I have will come to you at my 
death. Lady Kathleen expressed to me her wish to 
divide her own fortune with you, but that cannot 
be done. Her husband putin a decided objection. 
She is no longer free to carry out her wishes, Nora, 
as of course you understand. But there is the bell. 
Let us go down to dinner.”’ 

He gave her his arm, and they proceeded down 
the stairs to the back.room on the ground floor. A 
bright fire, gas-lights, drawn curtains, and a well- 
spread table made this room seem pleasant and 
cheerful. A neat housemaid was in attendance. 
Mrs. Liffey, the housekeeper, was not at hand, and 
Nora took her place as mistress of the house. 

After dinner Mr. Kildare escorted his young rela- 
tive back to the drawing-room. They spent an hour 
or more in conversation, and Lady Nora retired to 
her room. 

The next day Sir Russel Ryan and Mr. Wedburn 
called on the deposed heiress, and Sir Russel took 
occasion to urge the young girl to reconsider her re- 
jection of Redmond Kildare. Finding her firm in 
her constancy to Lord O'Neil, he soon after took 
his departure with his friend, lamenting the obsti- 
nacy of women. 

The days that followed were almost barren of in- 
cident to Lady Nora. 

She settled easily into her new position, and cul- 
tivated a bright and hopeful spirit. She wrote two 
or three letters to her lover, and also to Lady Kath- 
leen. She had two or three drives with Mr. Kildare, 
one of them on the Circular Road, and visited the 
Phoenix Park and the Zoological Gardens. 

A fortnight thus dragged slewly away. 

One pleasant afternoon, Lady Nora returned from 
a brisk walk around the neighbouring square about 
dusk. The house was not yet lighted, and the outer 
door, through some neglect, was temporarily ajar. 
The young girl entered without ringing, and went 
upstairs to the drawing-room floor. 

The corridor was full of shadows. The drawing- 
room door was closed, but the door of the apart- 
ment in its rear was open. 

Lady Nora moved towards this door, passed 
through it, and found herself in the library. The 
curtains were not yet drawn here, and a faint light 
struggled in through the wide panes, revealing the 
tall bookcase crowned with gleaming busts, the 
writing tables, and the easy-chair in which the 
lawyer was wont to sit when occupying this room. 

Nora sat down on a couch among the shadows and 
removed her hat. Already this library, so long the 
haunt of Mr. Kildare, had become a cherished re- 
treat to her, although her relative was unaware of 
the fact. 

Presently she arose and passed into a little alcove 
beyond. This alcove had been designed by some 
former occupant of the house as an oratory, but 
was now used as an addition to the library. It had 
a single wide window, and Nora knelt by this and 
looked out into the dim night, her lovely face up- 
lifted, her glowing eyes upraised to-the dusky sky. 

She was still kneeling there when steps were heard 
in the library adjoining ; the door opening from the 
corridor was shut, and the light from a taper pene- 
trated into her alcove. 

She was about to rise and beat a retreat when a 
voice, which she recognised, broke the silence, and 
held her motionless. 

It was the voice of Redmond Kildare! 

‘** Yes, I’ve just arrived,”’ Lord Kildare was say- 
ing. ‘‘ Of course I hastened to you at once. What’s 
the news ?”’ 

** One moment, till I make sure that we are alone,’’ 
returned the lawyer. 

He took up his taper, and, holding it above his 
head, assured himself that no unwelcome presence 
was in the library. 

Then, light still in hand, he approached the al- 
eove. 

A sudden terror seized upon Lady Nora, lest she 
should be compelled to meet her rival claimant to 
Point Kildare—this man whom she justly regarded 
as her enemy. She looked around her wildly for 
some avenue of escape. There was none, save 
through the library. ith the quickness of a flash, 
in a sudden panic, without stopping to reason, she 
stood up against the window and drew over her the 
heavy folds of the damask curtains. 

The movement was scarcely effected when Michael 
Kildare looked in. In the flickering light of his 
taper, the trembling folds of the curtains escaped 
his scrutiny. A cursory glance satisfied him, and 
he went back to his guest. 

“ Now how am I to get out?” thought Nora, in a 
sort of despair. “I cannot face that man. What 
am I todo?” 

Unconscious of the prisoner so near at hand, the 
lawyer set down his taper and said: 

“It’s all right, Redmond. No one ever comes 
into these rooms. There’s not a safer place to talk 
in ail Dublin. Sit down.’ 

Redmond Kildare obeyed. He had changed some- 
what since taking possession of Kildare. His bear- 





ing was more haughty and supercilious. His glanees 
= 


were bolder and more in His good fortune 
had evidently his 


He carried himself 
like a monarch. f 
‘* How is the girl?” he asked, fondling his mous- 


he. 

“She’s well. Just now she’s out in the square. 
She’s beginning to feel that dark days have come, but 
she’s so patient and cheerful that at times my heart 
eons for her,” said the lawyer, in his soft, mild 

es. 

“Humph! Your heart must be getting soft, 
then,”’ sneered Redmond Kildare. ‘‘ Come, come! 
Don’t be so soft and sweet to me, Michael. I know 
you so well that all your pussycat gentleness sick- 
ens me.” 

The lawyer laughed in his low, mild way, showing 
no displeasure at this strange address. ’ 

Nora was startled and shocked. To her, Michael 
Kildare was one of the purest, gentlest, and tenderest 
of human beings, and she wondered how this inso- 
lent visitor dared thus address him. 

Then again she looked eagerly and wildly about 
her for some way of escape. To remain and listen 
to a conversation not meant for her ears was abhor- 
rent to her honourable and upright nature. Yet her 
terror of meeting Redmond Kildare increased with 
the perplexities of her situation. She was resolving 
to boldly declare her presence, however, when the 
lawyer said : 

“Nora is brave and cheerful, as I said, despite 
the most discouraging circumstances. She has writ- 
ten twice to Lord O’Neil since she came here, but 
has received no answer.” 

Redmond Kildare laughed loudly. 

* Indeed!” he ejaculated. “That's not wonder- 
ful. [suppose she entrusted her letters to you to be 
posted ?”” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer; “ she gave them into my 
hands. Notwithstanding I disapprove of her en- 
gagement to Wild Larry, Nora has confidence in my 
honour, and writes to him openly. I haven’t for- 
bidden her writing to him, of course.”’ 

** Of course you haven’t,” said Redmond. “ You’re 
a deep one, Michael. You took the girl’s letters, 
but I’ll bet a hundred pounds they never saw the 

st-bag.” 

“If you did bet that they were posted, you would 
lose,”’ said the lawyer. “I did not post them. I 
took the liberty, as Nora’s guardian, of opening and 
perusing her letters. I did not approve them, and 
consequently suppressed them, as was my duty.” 

‘And you suppressed his to her, as was your 
duty, also ?”’ questioned the visitor. 

“Yes. He has a perfect mania for writing, I 
should think. I have three letters in my possession 
which he wrote to her.” 

Lady Nora started. The shock caused her by this 
unexpected treachery was scarcely greater than the 
shock she experienced at finding that her kinsman, 
who was one of her guardians, who been her 
devoted friend, in seeming, all her life, and whom 
she had regarded as the soul of truth and honour, 
was, in reality, base, false, and treacherous. 

‘Tf The O’Neil don’t hear from her soon, he may 
suspect something,” observed Redmond, medita- 
tively. ‘ You'd better get up a letter in the girl’s 
handwriting that will bluff him off. I've called on 
him twice at Glen O’Neil, but he’s no companion for 
a nobleman of fortune. Although he has a much 
finer education than I, he is contented to work with 
his peasants, to teach them how to patch roofs and 
walls ; and actually he was teaching them how to 
use some new-fangled plough the last time I went 
to see him. What do you think of that, for the best 
shot, the most fearless rider, the boldest yachtsman 
in all Antrim ?”’ 

“* Better to be a clodhopper than nothing,” said 
the lawyer. ‘“‘ He’s a splendid shot, it’s true, but 
he has no hunting dogs, and can’t afford to dress 
suitably for the hunt. He rides well, but he has no 
horses. He can manage a yacht, but he sold his 
when he found out what a desperate condition his 
finances were in, and has had only a peasant’s fish- 
ing-boat since. He is disappointed in his hopes of 
maenaing an heiress, so what can he do? Has he 
called upon you ?” 

“*No,”’ said Redmond Kildare, sullenly. 

“How do you prosper with your new posses- 
sions ?”’ 

“Very well. Mahon, the land-steward, thinks 
Lady Nora has been wronged in some way, and he’s 
averse to every improvement he thinks she would 
not like. I have put the screw on the tenants. 
The rents are all raised twenty-five per cent., and 
there’s grumbling enough, I assure you. The ser- 
vants are inclined to mutiny, but the countess rules 
them with an iron hand. I have been busy since 
coming into possession.” 

“T see. You had better discharge Mahon: I’ll 
find you another steward. You had better, also, 
clean out your entire staff of servants and take new 
ones from Dublin.’ 

“IT willdoso. Ihave come down to renew my 
offer of marriage to Lady Nora. I love her, and 





mean to lose no time in winning her. I would 
Se pre back to the castle with me as my 
ride.” 

“Your interests at Point Kildare are in safe 
hands,” said the lawyer, thoughtfully. ‘“ You can 
spend a few days in town? Itiswell. It is impor- 
tant that you should marry Nora, and the sooner 
the better. This marriage is @ necessary point in 
the battle we are waging. Once the husband of 
Lady Nora Kildare, you can defy accident or fate. 
You will be safe.” 

“ Am I not safe now ?” demanded Redmond Kil. 
dare, in a startled voice. 

**Not so safe but that some accident may hurl 
ae: back into your former obscurity,” declared the 

wyor, in a tone of deep si cance. “You 
not question me, Redmond. I shall not explain my- 
self further. I know your history as you will pro- 
bably never know it. I know just what dangers 
threaten you. I know just where the weak point in 
your armour is——”’ 

‘- There is a weak point, then ?” 

o Yes.” . 
“ There is a possibility that I may be ousted from ~ 
my present position ?” : 

‘* Scarcely a possibility,” answered the lawyer, 
softly. ‘But, understand me, if Nora knew what I 
know, if Sir Russel Ryan suspected one-tenth part 
of what I positively know, Nora would be back at 
Kildare in her old position, and you would be back 
where you were. But one man in the world has this 
power of injuring you, and that man is myself! You 
are safe with me, Redmond Kildare. I would die 
sooner than betray you!” 

Redmond Kildare looked at the lawyer incredu- 
lously, but one long look into Michael Kildare’s mild 
blue eyes, and gentle, benevolent face assured him 
that startling words just uttered were words of 
truth. He knew in his soul at that moment 
that the lawyer held a secret which, if it wore 
known to the world, would rob him of all his new 
riches and honours. 

The cold sweat started to his forehead. 

The other listener, the P dar Lady Nora, also 
heard and comprehended the full force of Michael 
Kildare’s words. A strange trembling seized her. 

“There is some flaw in this man’s claims to the 
Kildare title and estates!” she thought. ‘And 
Michael, my guardian, knows it. But he will be- 
friend him and defraud me, the orphan girl com- 
mitted to his care, the girl he has professed to love 
with a father’s affection! There is some terrible 
secret in this!” 

But what that secret might be she could not even 

ess. 
er The lawyer was silent for a few minutes, that 
Redmond might have time to digest the strange news 
he had heard, and the latter was the first to speak. 

“It seems, then,” he said, uneasily, ‘‘that my 
claims are not altogether just, and that [am in your 
power. I fancied that you were obliged to yield be- 
cause my claims were just!’ 

“You don’t know me!”’ said the lawyer, smiling. 

“Tt seems not. But you must have favoured me 
in order to further some objects of your own. You 
may want money——”’ 

“When I do I will tell you. I decline at present 
to say what my motives were or are. But one thing 

ou must know. Iam your best friend, Redmond 

ildare. I have made your path to wealth and 
honours easy. I have connived at a fraud which 
renders Nora, the rightful heir—mark me! the 
rightful heir—penniless! But I mean to restore to 
her that of which I have defrauded her! I am not 
so bad as you may have thought. So long as Kil- 
dare is hers again, what matters it whether it is 
hers in her own right, or through her husband ? 
She shall become your wife, if I have to force her 
into it. I will be just, so far as to compel her to 
one mistress of Kildare Castle, if it break her 

eart !’’ 

This singular idea of justice met with Redmond 
Kildare’s approval, although he might have laughed 
at it had he been less anxious to marry Nora. 

“T love the girl,’”’ continued the lawyer, in his 


meek, gentle way, wiping his spectacles. ‘I really 
‘and truly love her, Redmond. Her innocence, her 


affection for me, her noble, generous nature, all ap- 
to what is in me. It pains me to wrong 
er, even for the brief time she must stay under my 
roof. But I shall be se matters right by mar- 
rying her to you. In this she will find my will ada- 
mant. When the hour of conflict between her and 
me comes—as it will come—I shall be, as I have 
always been, conqueror!” _ 

“She has a strong will,” suggested Redmond 
Kildare. 

“It will yield to mine!” 

“Cannot I see her this evening ?” asked Lord 
Kildare. “She must have come in from the 
square P”” 

“T will see, I will call her.” 

The lawyer arose and lit the gas with his taper, 
and dropped his library curtains. 

“T will go for her now,” he said. “It would be 
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as well for you, my lord, to show her a little extra 
attention and sympathy. Women aiways like 
chivalry. You can make yourself a hero in Nora’s 
eyes, if you wish to. It will be easy to cut out that 
beggarly O’Neil. You are a handsome fellow, Red- 
mond, a very handsome fellow, and it will be the 
hepotses day of my life when I see Nora your 
e ” 


He let his hand rest on Redmond’s shoulder a 
moment, and then moved towards the door. 

At the same instant the young Lady Nora started 
from her concealment, crossed the ee of tho al- 
cove, and lifted the curtains dividing the library 
from the alcove. Here she paused, her glowing, 

iquant face framed in by the red folds, her big 
rown eyes gleaming from one to the other of the 
two amazed countenances turned towards her. 

“ You need not call me, Mr. Kildare,” she said, 
in a voice 80 strange as to astonish herself. “Iam 
here! Ihave overheard all that you have said to 
Lord Kildare. Now, what have you to say tome?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue utter consternation of Lady Nora’s guardian 
and suitor at her unexpected appearance, and at the 
revelation that she had been a listener to their con- 
fidential interview, can be more easily imagined 
than described. 

Lord Kildare uttered an oath. 

The lawyer became deathly pale, and leaned, 
trembling and appalled, against the closed door. A 
strange look came over his face—a look of terror, 
anguish, andawful dread. His small, slight figure 
seemed to shrink within itself, and to contract into 
cueliee space. His thin hands worked nervously 

ether. 
ba You—you have been in the alcove all the time, 
a 8 he — ,inae on rd ws 

m: ve,” the young girl answered, drearily. 

You have heard all we have said ?” 

“ All, Michael! I know that you have intercepted 
my letters to Lord O’Neil, and histo me. I know 
that you have opened those letters and read them. 
I know now that you are without honour, that you 
are false, cruel and treacherous. AndI loved you 
so, Michael! I gave you a daughter's reverence and 
affection. I thought your gentle ways, your meek 
and quiet manner, the expression of a refined soul. 
I find them the cloak of a bold and scheming na- 
ture. Oh, Michael! Michael!” 

The big brown eyes were hidden now with tears. 
The sweet young face, pale and grave, was convulsed 
with anguish. The scarlet mouth quivered with an 
infinite pain. 

The false guardian reeled under her words as if 
she had struck him a deadly blow. 

“IT know now,” said Nora, “‘ that I ought to have 
contested this man’s claims to Point Kildare. Sir 
Russel and Mr. Wedburn have been misled by you, 
Michael. But my error is not irreparable. Sir 
Russel is in England. I shall start for England to- 
night, within the hour, and tell him all I have over- 
heard, I shall go back to Kildare Castle as its 
mistress. The tenants you, Redmond Kildare, have 
ill-treated will defend me in my occupation of the 
castle until the law proclaims my rights. Justice 
shall be done. My father’s inheritance shall not go 
to one who has no right to it.’’ 

She, spoke proudly and firmly, but with a stern 
sadness that looked terrible on a face so young and 
lovely, so formed for joyous expression. 

“By Heaven! she will ruin us!’’ cried Redmond 
Kildare, in wild alarm. 

These words were like a trumpet call to the old 
lawyer. He lifted his anguished face and drooping 
figure, and strove to command himself. 

“Spare me, Nora,” he pleaded. ‘‘ What good 
can it do you to expose me? You can never prove 
the truth of your assertions. I shall deny them. 
You will lose by accusing me. There’s not a man 
in Dublin has a better reputation for probity than 
I. Noone will believe yon——” 

* Sir Russel will. But I shall seek, not to expose 
your treachery, but to regain my rights,” said y 
Nora, half contemptuously. “I intend to submit 
the question toa jury, as to whom ghall be owner 
of Kildare.” 

Redmond uttered an ejaculation of alarm. 

The lawyer succeeded in gaining his self-command. 
He locked the door quietly, and put the key in his 
pocket. A desperate look gleamed from his eyes. 
His face grew stern {and rigid in its expression, 
losing all its softness, meekness and gentleness. 

‘You throw down the gauntlet, Nora,” he said. 
7 Ly mean war?” ‘ i 

‘*T mean to recover my inheritance,” said Lady 
Nora, firmly. ‘‘ Stand aside, Michael Kildare. I 
desire to leave this room.” 

“That you cannot do,” declared her guardian. 
“You cannot go out from here until we have come 
to some settlement of this business. Seeing that 
matters have been forced to an issue, you will have 


Ld. me Fs th word of honour that you will marry | curtai 
e ” 


mond 
“If Tam kept a prisoner here t:!! T make such a 





promise, I shall die here,” said Nora, with pas- 
sionate emphasis. ‘I will arouse the household.” 

She made a swift movement towards the bell- 

all. Redmond Kildare. in obedience to a sign from 
he lawyer, was ahead of her, and quickly knotted 
the rope beyond her reach. 

Nora ran to the windows. 

They were shuttered and fastened. Before her 
slender fin: could unlatch the iron fastenings, 
Redmond Kildare was at her elbow. 

The fact was evident enough. She was a prisoner, 
without a chance of escape. 

Realising the fact, the young girl was wise enough 
to cease her resistance. She pushed a chair to- 
wards the fire and sat down quietly, looking at her 
two enemies, her brown eyes burning with defiant 


fire. 

“Tam your prisoner, Mr. Michael Kildare,” she 
said, pes Ta her little spirited head. “I yield to 
superior strength. Now, having achieved your 
brilliant victory, what do you intend to do ?”’ 

The lawyer cast aside all his weakness and 
indecision. He seemed to feel that great interests 
were at stake, and that he must rise in villany to 
the needs of the occasion. 

Redmond Kildare began to feel that he was in 
safe hands. 

“T intend,” said the lawyer, quietly, “to obtain 
your promise to marry Redmond.” 

“You ought to know me better than this, Mi- 
chael,” said the young girl, gravely. “I am not 
afraid of you, or your ally. I am no coward to yield 
to fear and importunities what I cannot give of my 
own free will.’ 

And thus it proved. The guardian argned, coaxed 
and docienel. All in vain. His ward smiled 
wearily, scornfully, or contemptuously by turns, 
but she was not to be driven or coerced, 

More than an hour passed thus, 

Redmond Kildare began to suffer all the agonies 
of dread and terror. The lawyer began to harden. 
Opposition always angered him. 

“ Well, what are we to do?” cried Redmond at 
last, impatiently. ‘‘She won’t give in. We shall 
have tolet her go to Sir Russel with her cock-and- 
bull story.” 

* You don’t know Sir Russel Ryan,” returned the 
lawyer. “‘ Once let the girl go to him with this story 
of what she has overheard, and he’ll move Heaven 
and earth to find out how much truth there is in it. 
I have no fears of a jury. The facts will decide the 
ease. The facts, as you well know, are all on our 
side. But what I do dread is, that Sir Russel, in 
his strict ideas of justice and his hatred of oppres- 
sion, will remove Nora beyond our reach, and so for 
ever prevent your union with her. That, in my 
opinion and from my point of view, would be nearly 
as bad as to see you turned adrift, Redmond.” 

**T can’t see what is to be done,’’ said Lord Kil- 
dare. ‘ She won’t promise.” 

“No,” said the young Lady Nora, composedly, 
“ she certainly won't promise what you want.” 

‘ Then,” said the lawyer, desperately, ‘“‘ we must 
hold you a prisoner until you will. Sir Russel Ryan 
is in land. You have few acquaintances in 
Dublin. Noone will miss you. It will be easy to 
say, if you are inquired for, that you have gone down 
into Wicklow to visit Lady Kathleen. Meanwhile, 
yon will be shut up in your upper chamber, my 
Lady Nora, until your proud spirit bends.” 

The young girl smiled. 

“ How long do you suppose I should be a prisoner 
with those three windows in my room?’’ she de- 
manded, — 

“True. A back room.” 

‘How long should I be shut up in any room 
against my will, when my faithful Alleen remains 
here? You may rest assured, Michael, that Alleen 
will accept no dismissal that does not come from my 
lips. She would never leave me without ——e 
me good-bye. You had better open that door an 
permit me to walk out quietly, thus saving yourself 
the discredit of a scandal.” 

“ Affairs pave-gpes too far for that,” declared the 
lawyer. “I shall prevent the scandal, but not b 
giving you your freedom. Redmond, be kind enoug 
to pull that bell. Three times, please. That is my 
signal for my housekeeper.” 

rd Kildare rang the bell. Presently steps were 
heard without. The lawyer unlocked the door, ad- 
mitting his housekeeper. He then locked it again, 
restoring the key to his pocket. 

Mrs. Liffey surveyed the m4 with wide-open 
eyes. It was evident, at a glance, that an unusual 
scene was in progress. She regarded Redmond 
Kildare curiously, even anxiously. 

“ A moment’s interview with you, Mrs. Liffey, if 
you please,’’ said Michael Kildare, leading the way 
to the alcove. 

The prim, severe-faced, elderly housekeeper fol- 
lowed him without demur, 

They entered the dim alcove, and dropped the 








ns, 
“ What’s the matter, Michael?” Mrs. Liffey then 
asked, uneasily. ‘‘ Who is that young man?” 











‘* Redmond, Lord Kildare.” 
Mrs. Liffey uttered an exclamation, and betrayed 
great agitation. 
“Ts it possible?’ she whispered. 
some he is! And that is Redmond ?”’ 
She peeped out between the curtains with eager, 
hungry eyes that seemed to devour his every fea- 


* Listen to me, Margaret,” said the lawyer. “I 
néed your help.” 

_ With this preface, he narrated the particulars of 
his interview with Lord Kildare, and the one that 
had followed it with Nora. 

“T need a woman’s aid,” he said, in conclusion. 
“You know as well as I do that Lord Kildare and 
Lady Nora must marry each other.”’ 

* Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Liffey, 

“Help me to bring about this marriage, Mar. 
garet,” said the lawyer, in an impressive whisper, 
‘and on the self-same day that they are married I 
will make you my wife. You have pleaded with me 
for years to do you this justice. I will do it as are- 
ward for your successful aid now.” 

The woman’s eyes sparkled. She caught up the 
lawyer’s hand, pressing it to her lips in her delight. 

“T will bring about this marriage,’’ she asserted, 
full of self-confidence. “And you will make me 
your wife, Michael? AndI s give parties, and 
wear diamonds, and visit at Kildare Castle? You 
may depend upon me! I would rather be Mrs. 
Michael Kildare than Queen of England !’’ 

“Then come out and give me your advice.” 

“One moment. Does he know ?” 

“Redmond! The secret, you mean? No, he 
paced J know, and he must never know. Be 


guarded. 
He lifted the curtains, and they re-entered the 


pam 

Lady Nora was still sitting by the hearth. Lord 
Kildare stood near her, pleading his suit in low, 
earnest, anxious tones. The girl did not seem to 
hear him, but she turned her bright eyes towards 
the lawyer and his housekeeper as they emerged 
from the alcove. 

But neither of the couple were looking at her now. 
Mrs, Liffey had fixed pel ge in a strange intensity 
of expression upon Lord Kildare, and approached 
him with an agitated face. 

“ Lord Kildare,” said the lawyer, hastily, “ this 
lady is Mrs. Liffey, a reduced gentlewoman, who is 
serving at sen as my housekeeper. She is a 
most estimable and accomplished person, and will 
be a great help to us in this business.” 

Mrs. Liffey extended her hand to Lord Kildare, 
who took it coldly, and with some surprise. To his 
increased surprise, she grasped his fee warmly, 
and he could feel her large bony hand actually trem- 
ble in his. 

Before he could comment on this singular inci- 
dent, if he had wished to, Mrs. Liffey turned away, 
and faced Lady Nora, with a grim and austere coun- 
tenance, from which all traces of agitation had va- 
nished. 

“You still refuse to obey your guardian, my 
lady?” she said, questioningly. 

The young girl did not reply. 

“TI think, Mr. Kildare,” said the housekeeper, 
grimly, ‘that this young lady’s spirit needs to be 
taken down. She ought to be shut up until she can 
act with proper submission. As you cannot shut 
her up in this house, we must take her elsewhere!” 

“Yes; but where ?” 

**There’s the house my husband left me, out of 
town a good bit,” said Mrs. Liffey. “‘1t chances to 
be empty just now, owing to the late tenant running 
away, and it’s being a bad season to re-let, and I 
have let my sister occupy it. It is partly furnished, 
and is that lonely that people have taken to calling 
it ha’nted. We can take Lady Nora there, and my 
sister will take charge of her.” 

“It’s just the place!” cried the lawyer. ‘I re- 
member it. I wonder I didn't think of it before. 
But how are we to take Lady Nora there ?” 

** Leave that tome. We must have acab at the 
door at half-past eleven. {4 will be thought that 
that’s to catch the late train. I will send Alleen, 
her ladyship’s maid, to bed, and also the house- 
maid.” 

She went out at once to execute these commissions. 
She was absent a long time, returning, at last, fully 
equipped for a ow; 

“The maids have retired,” she announced, “ and 
I have ordered a cab. I have also packed her lady- 
ship’s box with necessary changes, and carried it 
down to the door. It is nearly time. Are you ready, 
Lady Nora?” Y Soph 

The young girl was still attired in street costume, 
and her hat hung on herarm. She arose, with ade- 
fiant look, exclaiming : 

“ Yes, lam ready. I am glad this farce is so near 
its end. I shall be glad to get into the street. You 
do not comprehend the difficulty of this task you 
have undertaken. Yourcabman has but to hear my 
appeal, and he will befriend me.”’ 

‘* But he won't hear it,’’ said Mrs. Liffey, “I am 


“ How hand- 
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on my guard, my lady. ‘You think a great deal of 
your word, no doubt, and you have to promise me 
not to say a word to the cabby, and not to cry out 
for help, or I shall have to put this gag in your 
mouth before we leave this room.” 

She displayed a formidable wooden gag, and ad- 
vanced a few steps nearer Nora. The young girl’s 
face flushed indignantly. She looked from the law- 
yer to Redmond Kildare, but both were pitiless and 
merciless. 

To save herself the indignity and pain, therefore, 
of this alternative, Lady Nora promised to keep 
eilent. 

‘“The cab has come,’’.said Mrs. Liffey, listening. 
* Hasten.”’ 

She went swiStly down the stairs tothe front door. 
Michael Kildare and the new ear! followed, bearing 
tue slight form of Lady Nora between them. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


INFLUENCE OF CANNON-FIRING UPON Rarin.— 
M. Charles La Maount, apothecary at St. Brieuc, in 
France, has published some interesting observations 
on the influence of artillery-firing upon the fall of 
rain and the force of the wind. During the siege 
of Sebastopol, soon after the firing commenced the 
sky became obscured with clouds, and a fine rain 
began to fall, which was sometimes followed by a 
deluge or whirlwind. Immediately, and as a conse- 
quence of the condensation, the mercury in the 
barometer rose in proportion to the violence of the 
cannonading. A chart of the movements of the 
barometer afforded a good indication of the bom- 
bardment. ‘The author then proceeds to show how 
rain could be produced at will by a judicious dis- 
charge of artillery. There is no doubt that this 
would be a better use of cannon than the wholesale 
slaughtering of men, but whether rain could be 
produced at will in this way is another question. 
There is some confirmation of the theory in the 
fact that a violent rainfall has attended the recent 
engagement of troops near Metz,im France. The 
subject is one quite worthy of investigation, and if 
it were found to be expedient, the proposition of the 
author to establish meteorological stations with 
suitable artillery ought to be carried into execution. 


ANTIMONY. 


Antimony is a brilliant white metal, with a high 
Metallic lustre; it is flaky, and easily breaks up; 
under slight pressure, it is so brittle that it can be 
reduced to a tine powder in an ordinary mortar. It 
has been obtained in rhombohedral crystals, and 
many specimens of the metal are covered superfi- 
cially witharboresc:nt forms, resembling fern fronds. 
It is largely used in the arts to give hardness to the 
alloys of which it formsa part. Britaunia metal, 
which is used in making articles for domestic pur- 
poses, and type metal are alloys of antimony : the 
former contains also brass, tin, bismuth, and lead; 
the latter simply lead—though the better kinds con- 
tain tin as well. Although antimony is a very 
brittle metal, it seems to lose this property when 
alloyed with others, giving to the mixtures hard- 
ness, as in type metal, and a certain amount of 
toughness, as in Britannia metal. An alloy of anti- 
mony and iron has been made, which is exceedingly 
hard, but it possesses no commercial value. 

Antimony is sometimes found native, but its most 
eommon ore is the sulphide or sesqui-sulphide, 
which contains two atoms of the metal and three of 
sulphur: that is, by weight, twice 122 parts of an- 
timony and three times 32 parts of sulphur; the 
atomic weights of antimony and sulphur being re- 
spectively 122 and 32. The metal can be obtained 
from the sulphide in several ways; but the most 
simple is to fuse it in a crucible with some iron 
filings. The sulphur unites with the iron, forming 
sulphide of iron, and the metallic antimony sinks to 
the bottom of the cracible. It is not, however, 
pure; it still contains arsenic, which is a constant 
impurity of this metal, and iron, with, perhaps, 
traces of copper and lead. The method of freeing 
it from these impurities is too complicated for de- 
scription here; it can be found on reference to 
Miller's “‘ Elements. of Chemistry.” 

Antimony was known to the ancients, and was 
used as acosmetic. Jezebel is said to have painted 
her eyes with it; the word used is Stimium. Sti- 
bium is, however, thename given to it-by the ancients, 
but Stimium is also used for it. Antimony was 
known to the Arabians, and was by them called 
Atemed, and this is supposed to be the derivation 
of its name, though others have been given, one of 
which is interesting, though highly improbable. 
It is said, though the story does not rest on g' 
authority, that Basil Valentine, a monk in a Bene- 
dictine monastery at Erfurth in Saxony, adminis- 
tered this substance to some of the monks, who died 
from its effects, and it was hence called Antimoine 
—hostile to monks. The alchemists made frequent 
use of antimony in their endeavours to discover an 





elixir for the prolongation of human life. It was 
called by them Lupus vorax and Saturnis; it was 
also called by several other names, amongst which 
was Alcohol. The Tetragonon of Hippocrates is 
supposed by some to have been antimony. The sul- 
phide, not the metal, was known to the ancients, 
and they obtained an impure oxide by roasting it. 
It seems to have been pretty generally used for 
painting the eyes, es by the Moors, who in- 
troduced it into Spain. 


He nas no Morurr.—One day the following 
conversation took place in a school-room between 
a sister and brother. ‘The little boy complained of 
insults or wrongs received from another little boy. 
His face was flushed with anger. His sister listened 
for a while, and then turning away, she answered : 
* I don’t want to hear another word. ‘Willie has no 
mother.” The brother’s lips were silent. The re- 
buke came home to him, and stealing away, he mut- 
tered: “ I never thought of that’ He thought of 
his own mother, and the loneliness of “ Willie” 
compared with his own happy lot. “‘He has no 
mother!’ Do we think of it when want comes to 
the orphan, and rude words assail him? Has the 
little wanderer no mother to listen to his little sor- 
rows? Speak softly to him then. 

Avrens.—The “ aliens” who have received certi- 
ficates of naturalisation from the Home Secretary 
from the year 1854number a little over 2,000 names, 
including, inter alias, Prince Christian of Augusten- 
burg, Prince Ernest Leopold of Leimengen, Prince 
Demetrius Rhodocarakis, the Count d’Albani, Count 
Von Bothmer, Frederick Max Mitller, Meyer Men- 
delssohn, Count Teleki de Szek, and Dr. Charles 
Albert Weber. The list of aliens who have since 
1847 obtained from the Legislature Acts of Natural- 
isation includes Sir R. Tufton, and his son Henry ; 
Sir J. Dalberg Acton (now Lord Aeton), Mr. F. W. 
Lowther, Buron de Ferriéres, Henri Louis Bischoff- 
sheim, banker, and Mr. (now Sir) D, A. Lange, Mr. 
H. W. F. Bolekow, M.P., and Mr. C. Allhusun, mer- 
chant, of Newcastle-upon- e. 

CHARTERHOUSE.—All who have ever been pre- 
sent at them will learn with some regret that-it has 
been determined to discontinue, for the present, at 
least, the amateur theatricals of late years exhibited 
at this school. They were originally got up in 
1866 as a diversion for:the long winter evenings, 
and the success they then met with justified their 
continuation yearly. They were performed at 
Christmas in the Great Hall, originally for two suc- 
cessive nights, to which afterwards a third was 
added, to accommodate the increasing numbers of 
visitors. They consisted usually of a two-act 
comedy, followed by a farce of a ‘‘ screaming” 
nature, The following is alist of the pieces per- 
formed since theireommencement. 1866. ‘* Charles 
XII,” and “Ici on parle Fran¢gais.” 1867. “ Heir 
at Law,’’ and “‘ To Paris and backfor Five Pounds.”’ 
1868. ‘Payable on Demand,” and ‘*The Bengal 
Tiger.” 1869. “‘ Helping Hands,’’ and ** Whitebait 
at Greenwich.” The great success which has in- 
variably attended them is due in no small measure 
to the exertions of Captain Lacy, an old Carthusian, 
who from the first took the most lively interest in 
them, devoting several hours a week to rehearsals, 
etc. Itis to be hoped that they will at some future 
date be renewed witha the success which formerly 
attended them. The football season apa O8- 
perously ; the School having recently played the 
Civil Serviee, and after a close contest, partly in 
Cloisters and partly on Green, defeated them by 
3 goals tonone. It has been decided, if possible, 
not to play matches on Upper Green for the future, 
as it is found to kill the young grass. 

THe Marrizep WoMEN’s Property Act.—The 
12th section of the Married Women’s Property Act 
is of so extraordi a character that we (Law 
Times) think it deserves particular attention. It 
says: ‘“‘ A husband shall not by reason of any mar- 
riage, which shall take placeafter this Act has come 
into operation, be liable for the debts of his wife 
contracted before marriage, but the wife shall be 
liable to be sued for,and any property belonging to 
her for her separate use 8) be liable to satisfy 
such debts as if she had continued unmarried.” We 
commend this section to the careful attention of 
dishonestly disposed ladies posssessed of personal 
property who are contemplating marriage. A lady 
80 situated has only to obtain credit from any or 
every one who will trust her,and then marry, The 
common law still carries the personality to her hus- 
band, and the section in question relieves him from 
liability to her debts. True itis she may be sued, 
and if she has separate property it is answerable. 
In the absence of such separate property, the cre- 
ditors’ remedies would be valueless, at all events 
unless the wife should survive. The origin of the 
blunder is obvious; the bill as originally drawn 
placed a married woman in the same position as a 
Jeme sole for all the purposes of property, and with 
such a scheme the 12th section would have been 
consistent; when, however, the rule of the common 





law was retained, such a provision became, notonly 
absurd, but iniquitous. The provision really re, 
quired is that a husband, should be liable for his 
wife’s debts contracted before marriage, to the ex- 
tent, and only to the extent, of her assets vested in 
him by the marriage, in the same way as he would 
be bound to satisfy in administtation her debts con- 
tracted before marriage, out. of any choses in action 
belonging to her. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—_>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
The grief that does not 
Whispers the o/ccieoughne hott and boa it break 

Six Jugs, after being well dusted by, jus valet, 
whom he bitterly cursed and upbraided for not hav- 
ing prevented his mighap, mounted his horse and rode 
away, closely followed by his»yalet. , 

After peoving the town, Sir Jules began to pass his 
hand over his-face, and said : 

“ Am I much disfigured, Ravyasi?” 

“ A few red marks on the face, my lord.” 

“ Aw! I saved my face at. theexpense of my arms 
and shoulders. My head caught several savage blows 
—curse the barbarian! It is very unfortunate, just 
at this time, that my-little long-ago flirtation with @ 
whey-faced Hi’lan' lassie should fly into my face in 
the shape of ‘her revengeful brother’s whip-lash! It 
creates scandal as well as a smarting—the fiends 
take him! But, after all, this may be to my advan- 
tage. They are going to fight, and may both of 
them be killed. If Jerome be killed, the heart of ‘his 
motber will break, or she'll go mad again, Good! 
Should the barbarian kill Jerome, I'll have him 
hanged. Aw! I remember now—there was a little 
red-headed whelp of a brother, of whom the Scottish 
lassie was very fond. Why, I used to dandle the 
little savage upon my knee while I flirted with his 
sister! and when the whelp grows to be a Highland 
wolf he bunts for the gentleman who did his family 
the honour to court and win his sister under tho 
name of Albert Silaston! If he kill Jerome, and be 
not himself killéd, I’ have him hanged, and do him 
the honour to be at his execution—as an old and once 
intimate acquaintance of bis family! . Ha, ha! ahem, 
Ravasi, not a word of this little affair at the Hall,!’’ 

“Not a word, my lord.” 

“You are a valuable fellow, Ravasi,.and when [ 
am firm in my seat as the Earl of Barland, J will 
make you rich.” ; 

“Thank you, my lord. But that Scotsman will 
be killed by Mr. Jerome.” 

* Do you think so, Ravasi?” 

“Tam sure of it—if there is no foul play, my lord. 
Mr. Jerome has a hand of iron, is as braveas a 
lion. I have seen him; with his pistol, shoot off the 
heads of small birds on the wing. It's all up with 
Mr. McDevil if they use firearms, my lord. If they 
use swords—you should see Mr. Jerome and his mother 
fence! She taught him, my lord. When she was an 
actress she had the best swordsmen in London for 
her teachers, I’ve heard that she excelled them all. 
Mr. Jerome is even superior with the rapier. So it’s 
all up with Mr. McDevil—or whatever his name may 
be—if they fight with swords. But——” 

“ You said ‘but,’ Ravasi.” 

“Yes, mylord. But still I do not think the Scots- 
man will be killed.” 

oo Ah ha 

** For Colonel Mark. Renfrew is to have a hand in 
the duel; and, my lord, he hates Mr. Jerome.” 

“ Really ? ell, we know why, eh? Ravasi, you 
hate him, too.” 

“He cuffed me once, and threw me out of the 
dairy window, when he chanced to catch me making 
love to Phillis, whom he rather fancies.” 

“Good! Hate him, therefore, Ido not think you 
like his mother ?” 

“She boxed my ears this morning because I forgot 
to call her my lady.” 

“There is no danger then that you will hint of 
the duel that is to be?” 

“‘ None in the world, my lord,” replied Ravasi. 

The sun had gone down, and the dusk of night was 
closing in fastas they passed the entrance of San- 
ders Lane, which led from the Cressy avenue to the 
home of old David—Sanders Place. 

As the horses trotted by the head of ‘the lane Sir 
Jules redognised the old man, sitting on che rough 
stone bench, between Childeric and Orie. 

The baronet halted f-r 4 s.° ment’s speek saying: 

“Aw! Really! 86 yuu aeve takex \cssession, 
Mr. Sanders?” 

“Yes, Sir Jules, we have dw»: iciled ourselves at 
Sanders Place. I have walked ap Sanders Lane to 
show my little charges the stone bench that was carved 
out by my ancestors, half a thousand years ago.” 
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“It is a nice old bench,” said Orie, “and I mean 
to have it for a play-house.” 
“ Aw! are you really there, too, my fairy?” said 
Sir Jules. “Well, perbaps you and I may be friends 
some day. Mr. Sanders, I shall leave for London 
before or by midnight. There are certain papers and 
accounts which I desire you to see, The late earl is 

“Ahi” 

“Yes; so I am now Earl of Barland.” 

“TI wish you much joy, and may you be as he was 
—an bonour to his title and country.” 

“That of course. But come up to the Hall in an 

hour or two. Thepapers I refer to relate to the final 
settlement of your stewardship of De Cressy.” 

“J will come, Sir Jules—— 

“ You should say ‘my lord,’ Mr. Sanders.” 

“So I shonld if you are the Harlof Barland. But 
I will come—as goon as my little charges are asleep.” 

“Very well. I may have aiittle surprise—a plea- 
sant one for you,” said Sir Jules, ridimg on, and 
oid pedtpannnat taligiamediheh dit anliy oe plot- 

“T really cannot eo what 
ting ; but I do not fear it.” rad 

Hard heart! He rode on with not a single com- 
epee thought for the probable result of the due) 

had thrust upon his son. He scorned the belief 

that Jerome-was his son. HH Jerome*was his son he 

Pr hate him because Jerome was also the son of 
ulia. 

“T hate her,” he mused as he rode; ‘“T hated her 
before—when she was plain Mrs. Julia Sanders. 
Heavens! how I hate her now! With what audacit 
she faced me last night! And how like a coward 
quailed! I was taken by surprise, I was a fool! 
Bareflint said it was alla plot; no doubt—that it 
looked wholly like a cunning conspiracy, a sham. I 
have pot seen the pardon of that rascal Kinmore. 
Bareflint said he did not believe there was.a pardon. 
And if there is we may have it reversed upon the 
plea of fraud or conspiracy. I am Darlof Barland 
now. lama Peer of England, I will fight this plot. 
I will crush all that is true in ét, and hold up all that 
is false. Gunpowder is nothing to gold-powder ! 
One way blow a throne to atoms with gold.powder ! 
Think of my*wealth now. “Why, L can: bribe any 
jury, any judge, any witnesses in England! Perjury 
is at my will. Gold will do anything I bidit. Ill 
prove all this an accursed -plot, and transport the 
whole tribe—Julia, Jerome, Kinmore, the rector, and 
all of them !” 

Having wrought his guilty soul into a delirium 
of confidence in his strength, Sir Jules soon after en- 
tered Cressy Hall. 

Leaving him there, let us return to David Sanders, 

The good old man mused silently, heedless of the 
preseuce of the : hildren for a time, and was then about 
to return to his house when Childeric said: 

Tracing 3 - I think two ladies are coming up the 
avenue, Let us wait until they pass.” 

“Very well, my boy,” said the old man, vacantly ; 
and, holding each child by the hand, he waited. 

The moon shove out clear and brilliant just then 
as two women drew near and halted before the group. 

“Sir,” said one of them, lifting her veil from her 
face and addressing David, “ will you tell us if this 
avenue leads to Cressy Hall ?” 

David Sanders caught his breath witha gasp of 
terror and surprise, for the bright moonbeams fell 
directly upon the lovely face of the speaker. The 
marvellous resemblance so suddenly revealed to the 
well-remembered and ever-present face in bis memory 
—the face of his dead Emily—smote upon his brain 
like a blow. 

And how much like the voice of the beloved dead 
was the voice! 

Tl speaker was Orania Hayland, who, with Irene 
Dugarre, was on her way on foot to see Lady de 
Cressy. 

“You have only to follow this broad avenue, lady,” 
replied the old man, whose voice trembled, “ It is 
scarcely half-a-mile hence to the Hall. May I ask 
your name?” 

“ Thanks, sir,” said Mrs. Hayland. “My name is 
Orania Hayland.” 

Then she and Irene passed on. 

Thus near together were father and danghter— 
David and Orania, and each in total ignorance of the 
ties that secretly united them. 

Thus near to each other were mother and daughter 
—Orania and Orie, and not a heart-throb whispered 
the truth. 

The grandfather, David, with the hand of his grand- 
daughter, Orie, in his own, and neither suspecting 
what they were to each other. 

But the strange, the wonderful resemblance of 
that lovely moon-lit face to the face of his dead 
Emily startled the heart of David Sanders, and he 
stared in the direction the two strangers had taken 
long after their forms had disappeared in the dark- 


“Some one else is coming,” said Childeric, sud- 
denly ; ‘on horseback, too.” 

‘*Yes. I hear the trotting of several horses. Come 
my children, let us retire before they come up.” 

But, as children will, Orie and Childeric held back, 
wishing to see who were coming, and a party of six 
horsemen soon drew up near the group at the en- 
trance of the lane. 

The bright moon shone clearly upon the snow- 
white hair and benevolent face of the old man, and 
one of the riders said, eagerly : 

“ What! David Sanders! This is indeed fortu- 
nate.” 

a = soon, ‘Thank Heaven!” B- < David in- 
stantly recognising the gentleman svhom h ebad 
conversed in Hawthorn Grove the before. 

“ Yes, faithful friend,” replied Sir ric. “The 
grief has fallen from my heart, David. I have seen 
one who saw her die.” 

“As things are and have been, it is well Lady 
Clara is dead!” said David. 


“Oh, Heaven!” cried the old man, hands 
and eyes, “I thank thee that thou hast me 
to live to see this day of joy!” 

“Are you there, my Jad?” exclaimed » rider in 


and its hounds—for the great and rich noble is my 


friend and kinsman—and I 
miserable, my lad!” 

“Dear father!” 

“Tam not—I mean—ha! I must say it! Chil- 
deric, it breaks my heart to say what I do, for had 
youa hundred fathers, all their love united would 
ssc ae love for you. Ohilderic, I~ 
am ur—father !” 

“Oh, father! dear father!” 

“No—I am not your father. You are crying, too 
my dear boy. Cry—it will ease your heart, lad. I! 
eases mine, my boy.” 

“Then who is my father?’’ asked Childeric, trem- 
ting eens to the sobbing smuggler. 

“I will tell you presently, There—I dry my eyes 

'@ be men, my lad. Here, Orie—and yot 
are crying, too! There, I take you in my arm 
again, and we will follow our friends. You are mine 
yet, Orie.” 

The last words touched painfully the heart of the 
affectionate and impetuously loving boy. He threw 
‘is @rmearound the smuggler’s waist and exclaimed: 

“ And@iam I not yours, too, papa? For ever ?’’ 

* Ay, im my heart, for ever,lad. Don’t give way 
my boy! Be firm! Youare not my son! But we 
can love each other as well asever, eh? Your fathe 


am so miserable se 


the rear of the horsemen as he spurred forward, | isa great and noble man, my lad, and since you are 


“ Childeric!” 
“ Father, it is papa; Orie,it is papa!” shouted the 
Or ee een seek. to mest the rider. 
“ Sheer off, steady, hold hard!” oried Storme as 
his horse shied from #he eager tush of the 
“Easy, lad! Yon see I'm mot at home on this rig- | 
ging. The saddle hoists me amidships,and at.every 
lurch I think I’m going overboard tike a sack of salt, 
I'd rather rides porpoise then a horse. Just let:me 
oe solid earth end not dancing devilry ander my 
eet.” a 
“Do not dismount, captain,” said Gir 
awe will ride on a little farther to Mr. Ganders's 
ouse.” 


“Oh, my dear Mr. David! Why—Squire Sanders, | 


saddle!” squeaked a voice. 

“No, Mr. Bareflint,” said David. “* De distance 
is not great.” 

David walked apart, near Sir Childeric’s stirrup. | 
Orie was carried upon Storme’s bosom, for the smug- 
gler had dismounted to embrace her and the boy, aud 
the latter walked at Storme’s side, as the party 
moved along the lane towards David’s house. 

“Oh!” said the little girl as her fondling hands 
patted the smuggler’s cheeks—cheeks as smooth as 
edge of razor could make them; “oh! where are 
your whiskers, papa ?” 

“My whiskers? Oh, that’s astory you shall hear 

after a time. My whiskers are cut off, and you see 

—lI am clothed in broad-cloth of the latest cut. But 

let us stop here a bit. Chil’ric, my boy, do you love 
” 


“ Love you, father! Why,I love you more than 
I love my life—a thousand times more. You kuow 
do!” 


“SoI do know it. Heaven bless you, my boy!” 
said Storme, kneeling. ‘‘ Here—let me put my arms 
around your neck, my darliug son! ‘I'hey’ve ridden 
on, lad, and can’t see us, Hug me, Chil’ric—hug me 
with all your strength, my lad, as you have hugged 
my heart to yours a thousand times. Oh, Heaven!” 
“ Papa! you are crying like a—a woman! Your 
face is all wet with tears!” exclaimed the amazed 
boy. 
Ay, lad! There is reason for me to weep like a 
woman!” groaned the smuggler as he kissed wildly 
the lips, cheeks, and brow of the boy. “Childeric! 
child of my soul; I suatched you from the sea that 
was raving mad to devour your baby-life—and I have 
walled you up in my heart of hearts with blocks, aud 
rivets, and clamps, and screws, and what-not of love 
—and I have worshipped you, lad, until you are a 
art of my soul! Ob, my eaglet of tho sea! It is 
hard! it hurts! it hurts! My Heaven! But it must 
be done—and it is right—aud I will do it! Chil- 
deric !” 
“ Dear father !” 
“Oh, that I must tell him! ButI must, for he’ll 
never believe it irom the lips of another. Ob, my 
heart! Childeric!” 
“Dear papa! Are you ill ?” 
“ Ay; and like to die.” 
“Oh, let me run after the gentleman——” 
“Stop! there's one there you'll run afterere long, 
Wait—I am not ill in body, lad—only in heart. Ah, 
me!” said Storme as he knelt, gazing up at the sky 
with his eyes full of tears, one and on the boy's 
head, and the other on Orie'’s curls ; “ah, me! Little 
more than twenty-four hours ago I was happy in 
what I am now—happy, though my life was at any 
man’s land to take—happy, because the lad was 





ness. 


do permit me the honour to—ahem—see you 4n my | said 


notmy son, I am proud and glad that you are no one’s 
son but his, You will learn to love him.” 

“Never! Notas I love you, papa !” 

“ Bless the naeey that voor ap But let us hurry 
Ob, or we our friends in the business they 
have on hand” 


They were soon in the parlour of David's house, 
which the old man had joyfully lighted up to dc 
honour to his unexpevted but welcome guests. 

All were except ove as Storme and the 

one was Sir Childeric. He 
arose and advanced hurrie@ly to the boy. He knelt 
nione knee before the lad, placed his hands on the 
boy’s shoulders, gazed isto his noble, intelligent 
face, with a gaze prond, joyful, and adwiring, and 


* And is this my son ?” 

“Te was the babe 1 found upon the bosom of the 
Isdy who died on the raft of spars that had been part 
of the ‘ Alta-Mouta,’” said Storme, firmly. “ He is 
your son—a son te be proud of, Cousin Cuilderic De 
Cressy !” 

“Jam proud of him. Heaven be thanked! Heaven 
bless you, my son!” exclaimed Sir Childeric as he 
drew the amazed boy to his bosom and kissed his 
foreuead, ‘ Will my son love his fatiier?” 

With the bold ingenuousness which formed the 
most prominent trait in his character, the boy replied 
as he pointed at Storme: ; 

“ He—my father, Captain Storme—has made me 
love him more than I can ever love avy one else; 
but Iam sure I shall love you, sir, if you are like him 
in your love fur me.” 

“Ah, cousin,” said Sir Childeric, smiling and 
rising, ‘You have given me @ son, but I fear you 
have kept his heart. Yet I admire him all the more 
for his firmness of love for you. Iam sure my son 
will love me after a time.” 

“ He will, my lord, for all love you,” said David. 

“Thank you, David Sanders ; but why do you call 
me ‘my lord’?” 

‘Jules de Cressy passed by me, on his way to the 
Hall, a few minutes before you came up, aud told me 
that George, Marl of Barland, was dead, and that he, 
Jules de Cressy, was now Exrl of Barland. You are 
now the earl, my lord, and this lal, your sou, is Lord 
Childeric, Viscount of Varpret—as the eldest son of 
the Earl of Barland.” 

“So my dear friend and kinsman is no more,” said 
he, whom we must henceforth call Lord Barland. “I 
had a hope that he and I might have met again— 
after this vulture at the Hall was driven sway.” 

“ Pxcuse me, cousin,” remarked Storme; “ but I 
am eager to witness the clipping of that foul bird’s 
wings—or, bad I my wish, the wringiug off of his 
vile head.” : 

“ We will hasten to the Hall, Cousin Childeric,” re- 
plied Lord Barland, “and after an interview with 
Mr. Jules, I will go with you to see Mrs. Hayland. 
Again I thank you for restraining your own great 
eagerness that you may serve me, cousin.” 

“Ts it Mrs. Orania Hayland that you desire to see 2” 
asked David, remembering the name, 

* Ay, friend David!” 

“Then you may find her at the Hall, as two ladies, 
one calling herself Orania Hayland, passed the stone 
beuth a few moments before you rode up.” 

“What! Ovania Hayland gone up to the Hall! It 
is some plot of that sandy-bearded spider !” exclaimed 
Storme, tiercely. 

“Patience! I hear a summons to the front door” 
said the old man, as he hurried from the rvom. 





mine! Ha,nowlamfree—Ican laugh at the law 


(To be continued.) 
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[ALBERT, PRINCE OF SAXONY. ] 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF SAXONY. 


Joun Butt, God bless him, dearly loves a lord, 
and, in spite of his honest leaning to the idea that 
one man is as good as another, is certainly partial to 
princes. But the lords must be home-made and the 
= home-grown to suit the British palate. No 

oreign lordling will do for this country, and a prince 
with an unfamiliar name would infallibly be locked 
up until he was identified if he chanced to discover 
that he had lost his purse just after he had pur- 
chased a twopenny bun. The true Briton looks 
upon a French count, a German baron, ora Russian 
prince as a beggarly foreigner whose probable pur- 
suit is plunder, and cherishes the idea that poverty, 
cleanliness, and competence are alike incompatible 
with Continental birth. 

This is no modern idea. An old, old rhyme, at 
least as ancient as the days of Henry the Eighth, 
tells us that— 

“A gentleman of Cales (i.¢., Calais), a knight of Wales, 
and a laird of the north countree, 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, will buy them 
out all three.” 
The sentiment is as old as the national language: 
but the expression of it varies constantly. In the last 
century the typical British farmer used to stamp 
about the stage and slap his jingling breeches pocket 
while he wordily expressed his contempt for frog-eat- 
ing mounseers and their lingo. In these more civil 
days the English matron raises her eyebrows slightly 
and says, “Ah, yes, a German baron, my Gear,” 
with an emphasis that tells you plainly that in her 
opinion German titles are as little like the real thing 
as German silver is. 

There is no way of accounting for this sort of 
thing. Englishmen always did do it and always 
will, and foreign nations contrive to make us sub- 
jects for contemptuous comparison in their turn. 
The pretty things they say about us and the pretty 
things they write about us are tolerably familiar to 
us by this time. “An Englishman is always in a 








hurry,” says one French proverb. “ His trousers 
never fit,” says another. “Englishmen and fools 
ride in first-class carriages,’ says a civil German. 
While the Spaniard, more in debt to us than either, 
and ruder than both together, chants a doggerel of 
which the following is a free translation :— 

“The Englishman runs where there's food to spare, 

But runs off again when the cupboard is bare.” 

But there is one place that Englishmen do not 
say rude things about, one word that always makes 
them tingle with pride as they think of their own 
old history. No Englishman ever says an evil word 
of Saxony, because in the very name he reads a re- 
lationship to his owncountry. One great man tells 
us that the word Anglo-Saxon is simply slang, and 
another finds out that we are all Celtish; a third 
says that we are Frisians, and a fourth avers that 
we are a mongrel lot of Danes and Dutchmen. But 
we look at the Saxon men—large-limbed, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, ruddy, strong, courageous, and simple, 
as they may now be seen any day in the streets of 
Versailles—and see instantly that the backbone of 
England is built up of people like these, We feel 
that, however distant the relationship may be, it is 
among them we must search for our kin, that, no 
matter how many Northmen came from Denmark, 
or from France, they were but absorbed into the 
great and vigorous Saxon race that first conquered 
= then peopled the happy island thronéd in the 

est. 


Saxony has had its share of triumph and of 
trouble. It was the battle-ground of nations in the 
early part of the century, and it was here; at Leipsic, 
that Napoleon the Great received his real overthrow. 
It was the prize of victory in 1866, and was the 
most important of the countries that had to ac- 

uiesce in the domination of Prussia. Its capital, 
ne mg is famous for fine-art workmanship of all 
kinds, and especially so for the exquisite china to 
which it gives a name, and to the country itself we 
owe the introduction of that strong and beautiful 
broadcloth which we pride ourselves upon making 





better than any other nation in the world, but 
which proclaims its origin in every tailor’s bill in 
the kingdom. t 
Saxony is altogether a nice little country, with a 
population of about two millions, the women out- 
numbering the men in the ratio of eleven to nine. 
It keeps up a neat miniature army of twenty- 
five thousand soldiers, who are by recent. 
tions ape under the command of Prussia when- 
ever the latter power wants to fight. . It has an in- 
come of somewhat over a million a year, which is 
dispensed under the watchful care of the same 
wer, and it rejoices in the possession of 
M ‘ ut Pe tte eres debt . —- 
eight millions ing. population are, far an 
away, the handsomest in Germany, and, according 
to English eyes, in all Europe. The Government is, 
like all other German governments, a paternal des- 
—_ backed by a ical constitution, and 
—— by an occasional ution. Until 1866 
the Home and Foreign hel 4 
by the famous Count Beust, when Prussia an- 
nounced her intention of settling Saxon affairs her- 
self for the future Count Beust found ao similar 
situation in-Austria. The chief command in the 
army was held by the king, as indeed it is still when 
the army has nothing to do, This fact naturally 
brings into mention Crown Prince, whose un- 
eventful life has little in it worth yD 
Prince Frederic Auguste Albert, Prince Royal of 
Saxony, was born on the 23rd April, 1828, and was 
married on the 18th June, 1853, to the Princess 
Caroline, — of Prince Gustave de Wasa. He 
is descended phd piney inchs erage of the royal 
house of Saxe, of which our own Prince Consort was 
a member. Like all the members of the reigning 
family, he isa Catholic, and until the end of August 
in this owe Re od he was as absolutely unimpor- 
tant as any m gentleman could Gesire to be. 
War, however, brings small men to the front as 
well as t ones, and it was the fortune of the 
Prince of Saxony to come into a prominent position 
quite recently. It happened that Stein- 
metz, was the real commander of the 80,000 
men nominally led by the King of Prussia in the 
present war, somewhat offended that awful n- 
tate by his rash bravery at Forbach and at Grave- 
lotte. He was, therefore, told off to a governorship 
and his army was united with that .tremendous 
force under the command of Prince Frede- 
rick Charles of Prussia. But the combined bulk of 
the two armies was rather more that impetuous 
commander could manage, and a fourth force of 
80,000 men was detached under the command of the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, who was ordered to co- 
operate with the Prussian forces then chasing 
acMahon. This he did successfully—in fact, he 
had the hononr of striking the first blow and bring- 
ing MacMahon to bay, while the Crown Prince of 
Prussia came up with his 150,000 men to complete 
the victory. For this service he was presented with 
a second-class decoration by the Emperor of Russia, 
and his forces, together with those of the Crown 
Prince, were marc off to assist in the siege of 
Paris. He was recently seen in capital health and 
spirits at Versailles, chatting gaily to the innocent 
cause of the mischief, Prince Leopold of Hohenzol- 


lern. 

It must be left for the future to decide whether 
he will return to Dresden covered with glory or 
whether he will ever return at all. One thing is 
certain, that the Prussians by their friendly way of 
putting their allies in the front e excellent care 
that they shall work hard and face danger in order 
to win renown, and itis quite possible that an un- 
lucky shot may prevent the Crown Prince of Saxony, 
who has already seen some trouble, from returning 
to Dresden to celebrate what will after all be consi- 
dered a purely Prussian triumph. 








Mr. Henry Dixon, of the Issue Department of 
the Bank of England, died on the 7th ult., at the 
age of seventy, and after fifty years’ service in the 
Bank. His signature is attached to every 5/. and 
101. note issued by the bank. 


Lorp LyTTELTON ON LATIN AND GREEK.—Tho 
certificates awarded by the University of Oxford to 
the successful candidates in the examinatiens held 
in pers pen in June last were recently distri- 
buted by Lyttelton. His lordship remarked 
thatin the case of youths who left school at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen it was a mistake to include 
Greek in the course of education. He thought Latin 
should be well taught, and that the study of that 
language was all that could fairly be expected of 
lads whose education was concluded at such an 
early age, and he wished that a sound knowledge of 
the Latin grammar conld be im to every boy 
in the country. He said thie the more im ially 
as he was himself known to be very fond of Greek. 
For those who remained at school to a later age, 
Greek was all very well ; to those destined for the 
Cee and learned professions it was indispen- 
sable. 
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THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


_——@———_——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Evil may pass unpunished for a time, 
But y justice willo’ertake the crime. Dryden, 

Mrs. BonuIv had shivered into semi-unconscious- 
cess. The vault-like breath of the hour which ushers 
in the dawn had numbed her into a ghost-like slum- 
ber. 

Still her eyes had remained half open, for still she 
waited. 

All at-once she fell headlong, as it were, out of her 
sleep ; a flash seemed to have passed before her eyes ; 
she felt as if she could never sleep again. 

Bolt upright she sat on the lowest step of the stairs, 
listening. The fan-light over the house-door oppo- 
site her glowed blood-red, like a crescent of fire. 

She turned her distended eyes slowly around her, 
and they rested on a white mask, crowned by clotted 
and gory hair. The crescent of fire was reflected 
about this apparition, and, terrible as it was, the coun- 
tenance shone with the radiance of Heaven. 

Mrs. Bonhill bit her tongue in the anguish of her 
horror, and continued to gaze. 

All the time she was saying to her fears: 

“Pooh! don’t you see that it is the bishop stand- 
ing at his study-door? and that the red light from 
the fan-light shines crimson upon bis hair? and that 
it makes his face look strange? Old fool, you are 
dreaming yet, I tell you.” 

A sound broke the silence—a faint, gentle sound, 
The bishop was speaking. 

“Some men are at the door. Send them in to me.” 

While Mrs. Bonhill was wiping the sweat from her 
temples the bishop shut his door, and a loud knock- 
ing began at the entrance door. 

Mrs. Bonhill went and unlocked it. 

A group of men stood before her; the dawn was 
so dim that she did not recognise any of them. A 
great close carriage was drawn upin front of the pa- 
lace, and a fly was behind it. 

Several men stood beside the fly; she saw that 
they were constables. 

‘Miss Thouvenal,” said a strong voice, which 
echoed through the dim and vaulted hall like a knell. 
“We have come to see her.” 

“ His-—his lordship bade me conduct you to him,”’ 
stammered the housekeeper, not daring to change the 
bishop's directions in the slightest degree, 

Three men stepped into the passage, and muttered 
together, 

“We will see the bishop first,” said one, turning 
to her. ‘ Where is he?” 
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[THE ARREST. ] 
Mrs. Bonhill led them to the study door. 


“No!” he cried, with quivering lips, and dashed 


The three men having entered Bishop Thouvenal’s | it to the floor; “what do you mean by giving me 
study, bowed politely, locked the door, and removed ' that dreadful thing ?” 


their hats. 

Tyrrol was foremost. His face was feverish, yet 
ghastly ; his manner excited; like the greedy vam- 
pire, he thirsted for blood. 

“ My lord bishop,” said he, “I present to you Count 
Hoffman, of the Court at Briigen, and Friedrich Wer- 
ter, officer of the secret detective force of the same 
place. They will state their business.” 

Bishop Thouvenal, who had been standing before 
his black leather sofa, which was now drawn up across 
the window, bowed twice, presented chairs to his 
three visitors, and sat down. 

Count Hoffman, a large smooth-faced man, with a 
penetrating eye, and a square, strong lower jaw, 
having completed his survey of the bishop, thus 
commenced ; 

“ We have comearmed with papers for the arrest 
of Baroness Christiana Eberstein, late attendant of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Frederica, of , 
and now in this house. We are also empowered to 
search here for the diamond collar, which was 
stolen by the baroness, and taken to England, and 
which has been seen in the possession of the Bishop 
of Bishopstowe within the last month.” 

“Baroness Eberstein is not with me,” said the 
bishop, quietly. 

“ Not with you !” echoed Count Hoffman, with a 
slight, but perfectly polite smile. “Pardon me, my 
lord bishop, but it is the lady who is known as Miss 
Ermengarde Thouvenal whom we seek. It is pos- 
sible that you may not have known the real history 
of the lady who lived under your roof; but place her 
before me, and I will then present her to you as 
Baroness Christiana Eberstein, who is suspected of 
poisoning Princess Frederica.” 

“ Baroness Eberstein is dead,” said the bishop, 
firmly, “and I will prove it to you, if you wish.” 

“ A base falsehood!” uttered Tyrrol, in a furious 
voice; “ Ermengarde Thouvenal is the baroness, and 
she is at present confined inthe south rooms of this 
house by my orders.” 

Bishop Thouvenal drew a small box from his 
ee opened it, and silently handed a picture to 

rol, 





yr 

“Ts that the lady you know as Ermengarde Thou- 
venal ?” he demanded. 

Peregrine gazed at the photograph of a shrouded 
lady ; the eyes were closed; the features were softly 
moulded, in immeasurable repose ; the long hair lay 
in two dark, round curls uponeach shonlder: it was 
a sad, a touching face, and it was dead. 





The bishop picked it up, and calmly handed it te 
Count Hoffman. 

“Ts that the face of the lady you came to seek ?’’ 
he asked. 

A single glance answered him; a shocked excla- 
mation followed, and Count Hoffman dropped the 
picture to his knee. 

“ Without doubt it is the baroness,” he said, “and 
we have been brought to arrest the wrong lady. 
My lord bishop, how came you in possession of this 
picture?” 

“ Are you satisfied that it is not a forgery ?” 

Count Hoffman examined it minutely; Werter 
examined it; Tyrrol examined it with despair and 
bewilderment in his eye. 

“It is genuine!” said the count; “and has been 
taken in London.” 

“Then, if you are satisfied,” said the bishop, 
firmly, “that you hold the real photograph of the 
baroness in your hand, and if Mr: Tyrrol acknow- 
ledges that it is not the photograph of my niece, Er- 
mengarde Thouvenal, I must decline to answer ques- 
tions which do not bear upon the business which 
brought you here.” 

There was a short pause, while Count Hoffman 
turned overand over the photograph, and ruminated. 

Tyrrol had become deadly pale, and gnawed his 
nails like a savage animal. Friedrich Werter, the 
German detective, who had not as yet taken any 
part in the discussion, sat with his eyes fixed upon 
the face of the bishop, with an expression at once 
fierce and inquisitive. Whenever the bishop spoke, 
this man dropped his eyes and listened breathlessly. 
You could see how intent was his attention by the 
motionless attitude he preserved. 

The dawn was‘yet too dim to allow him perfectly 
to see the bishop’s face, as he was sitting with his 
back to the window. 

“There is. but one way, and a very easy one, to 
satisfy yourselves, gentlemen,” said T yrrol, hoarsely ; 
“insist upon seeing the lady who has been hiding 
here so mysteriously, and bid her give an account of 
mis li he palac 

“ Miss Thouvenal is not at present in t - 
said the bishop; ‘‘I have pod her away.” - 

“What?” cried Tyrrol, fiercely, “has she 
escaped 2?” 

“ Her movements are nothing to these gentlemen ; 
they are searching for the Baroness Ohristiana 
Eberstein.” 

“True!” said Werter, speaking for the first time; 
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“and since she is dead, we will secure the ebony 
casket, my lord count. It is probable that Herr 
‘'yrrol has brought us to arrest Miss Usingen, who 
was merely the interpreter. We have nothing to do 
with her—after all ’tis the diamond collar.” 

Bishop Thouvenal folded his arms, and breathed 
heavily; his head was bowed, and he seemed to 
await a storm. 

Werter, losing nothing, breathed “Ab!” to him- 
self, and relapsed into watchful silence. 

Tyrrol was already stamping on .the floor, and 
where the boards sounded hollowihe knelt down and 
put his hand on the brown oak . He was 
frantic with disappointment at Migs ‘Theuvenal’s un- 
expected eseape; he was bewildered too,and could 
not understand the mystery in whieh hehad involved 
himself; but still he hoped for zevenge-—on the 


bishop, if on no one else. 


As thus he felt with dewerish haste along the. 


floor, the bishop watched him without eunpriise. 
Something else seemed to have swallowedmp every 

otker cause of surprise: Priedrich Werter, in this 

fix:d scrutiny of him, had met yot spokes to him. 
The bishop’s first movement from his seat: was to 


go to his desk and take from it an ivory papar-knile. | 


With it he measured.several lengths from the wall, 
and denoted an almost imperceptible nail-mark, like 
that in a pen-knife, to the count. As he returned 
to his sofa, he looked sadly and steadily at Werter, 
His surprise seemed speechless, when Werter, loan- 
ing back in his chair, #till said nothing. 

He had gazed eagerly inthe face of the bighop ; 
it was gray, haggard, and yetcalm—it told him no- 
thing. 

Count Hoffman eagerly pushed back the amall 
oak slide, and exposed @ marrow cavity in which ley 
the ebony casket. 


He uttered a joyful exclamation as he clutched 4t ; | 


he knew that his fortune was made. Werter too 
turned for an instant to survey with the prvofoundest 
reverence so illustrious a casket. When he leoked 
back at the bishop he saw that his head had fallen 
forward on his breast. 

They placed the casket on the black serge study 
table, and opeved it quickly. 

The clear light of morning now filled the cham- 
ber. 

The lustrous rays which escaped from the opened 
casket tianscended even that clear light; as Count 
Hoffman lifted up the diamond collar ima trembling 
hand, even Tyrrol’s anxious face was irradiated with 
sinister admiration and astonishment at the splen- 
dour of the prize. 

Werter, pressing close, with excitement reddening 
dis dry, thin face, uttered a gutteral cry, and snatehed 
at something which dangled from the dead princess's 
necklace, 

He held up a black bair-guard, on which hung an 
opal ring. 

At this ring he glared with an incredulous eager- 
ness which was horrible. 

l'e turned it over and over; he examined the mo- 
nograim upon tlie inside, and the great liquid opal on 
the outside; he counted the rubies which encircled 
it, turned round, and glared at the bishop, then burst 
into a chuckle of joy. 

“Ach! I shali die a rich man yet!” he shrieked ; 
“ for, see, gentlemen, there were two of these rings 
at the marriage of Princess Frederica’s father and 
mother. One was for Princess Charlotte, it had 
sixteen rubies; the other was for Prince F——, it 
dad eighteen rubies. Prince F 's ring was stolen 
twenty years ago by an outlaw—a robber—a felon, 
His name was Blaise. This is the ring, and that” 
—turning to the bishop—that man is Blaise! I 
know him now!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Hard is his fate who builds his peace of mind 
On the precarious mercy of mankind, Crabbe. 

Count Horrman, Friedrich Werter, and Tyrrol, 
stood speechless for some moments. 

The bishop did not move. His eyes were half 
closed, and a mist seemed drawn over them, like 
the glaze which shrouds the eyes of the dying. But 
the broad brow, crowned by that clotted mass of dark 
bair, which a night of bracing for this moment had 
twined together in the serpent coils of agouy, was 
serene even to tajesty. A fixed and tranquil smile 
hovered about tle colourless lips; one would say, in 
looking upon such a man: 

“Surely the bitterness of death is past !” 

Werter went up, and put his band roughly upon 
his collar. 

“Yes; I know you now,” he said, with the thin, 
quavering voice of exultation ; “did you think you 
could deceive me by your quiet and reverend appear- 
ance? No, no, not Friedrich Werter! Come. now, 
have you forgotten when we were brother robbers, 
you and IT, eh? or the hut in the Reisenbarg Porest, 
eh? and bow you used to prate of liberty and philo- 


sophy, while I responded by cursing the aristocrats, 
eh?” 


Tightly grasping his collar, the detective gave him 
a fierce shake at the recurrence of every one of these 
ejaculations. But the bishop answered him never a 
word, 

‘““ Will you feign ignorance of me, then ?” persisted 
Werter, in a yet shriller voice. “You needn't try 
it. Iknow you, that’senough. You know me, that’s 
more ‘than enough. Why, my lord count, here’s a 
rebel who will make my fortune for me if I can take 





him «safely toGermany. Let me tell you his stery, 
rand judge for yourself if I haven’t fully earned # 
‘handsome rewerd for bringing such a scamp to the 
we? English bishop, forsooth! Ha, ‘ha, tha! 

, once he was a low, brutal fellow, who couldnt 

, @ mud-made German slave, and we clubbed to- 
wether, he and I, because one was no worse than the 
other. Blaise was leader, because he was the bolder, 
and we robbed mere purses than we cut down trees, 


Lean tell h we were wood-cutters in the 
Bepest of Heian 


~ We hated les, and vowed never to let one 
escape if fortune flung them in our power, t 
why we were s0 prs: se them I never 
make outg but used to talk about our 


} fer bourse together, until I was as ready ag 


the to stick my ame in the skulls of any of them who 
‘The bonting-seat of his royal Prince 
"as in the Reisenburg For eneantumn 
we heard ‘that the prince, with ee sary whom 
ihe had resently married— Princess of the 
pel ring »-eecompanied by a 
was coming from Srochas 
“ Blaisewas in his aglory:; he 


his 
|degradations of the serfs ; @wore that he 
would figkt the prince himself ifthe came near our 
but, I confess that I became alarmed, especially as 
Biaise was in rabid earnest,.and I knew that most 
likely the end of us would be to be banged as 
traitors; besides, our robberies were-begineing to 
be talked of ; so I slipped off from my companion, and 
was lucky enough to get employment as feeder of 
the dogs at that very prince’s seat. I found the 
prince and princess very different people from what 
I expected ; they were gay, simple, and kind young 
people, who took notice of all, even the meanest ; 
aud I had not been long in the household when | was 
promoted to the post of overseer of the horses. I 
kept quite quiet, as you may suppose, about my for- 
mer life, and began to look Back with horror upon my 
wood-cutting days with my comrade. When their 
royal higinesses went back to their Court at Briigen 
I accompanied them as attendant. 

“Next autuma Prince F—— returned to his 
hunting-seat, taking his princess as before, with the 
young Princess Frederica, and also most of his house- 
hold. As soon as we reached Reisenburg I began 
to hear dreadful accounts of Blaise. He was no 
longer a wood-cutter, but the leader of a band of rob- 
bers and insurrectionists, each one as fierce as him- 
self. It was not considered safe for his royal high- 
ness to ride through his own forest without a strong 
retinue, because of Blaise and his gang. 

“One day, Prince F . with three barons, and 
some servants, among them myself, was boar-hunt- 
ing in the forest, when we came straight into the 
midst of the robbers’ nest. Before a rein coald be 
tightened, there we were among a dozen or so of 
most ferocious-looking men, who were merrily roast- 
ing one of his royal highness’s fine fat boars at a 
great fire. 

“ Blaise, their chief, sprang up on the instant, and 
seized the prince’s bridle to prevent his escape. If 
you had seen him then, gentlemen, in his red blouse, 
with his long black hair on his shoulders, his copper- 
coloured face, and his black eyes one blaze of de- 
fiance, his brawny arm raised to take pistol~aim at 
his prince’s heart, you wouldn't wonder that I did 
not at first recognise him in this mild saint, with the 
benign smile and clerical smoothness. Eh, you vil- 
lain! you nearly escaped me, though. 

“¢ This is not courtesy, Sir Outlaw,’ said the prince, 
who was a brave and merry gentieman, ‘to meet 
poor, hungry hunters with bullets, when such fare is 
spitted before our eyes.’ 

“ And he pointed, laughingly, to the roasting boar. 

“ The giant fell back, with a Joud ‘ Ha, ha!’ at his 
royal highness’s humour. 

“* Twelve to six is not fair,’ he said; ‘although 
the twelve are on foot, and the six on horseback. 
Begone to your palace, and when you hunt another 
day bring pistols instead of boar-spears.’ 

“+ Thanks for your clemeney,’ laughed the prince ; 
‘you area fine fellow after all. We were told that 
you were merely a plundering cut-throat; but you 
prove that the Evil One himself is whiter than he’s 
painted.’ 





“*A plundering cut-throat, am 1?’ echoed my 


ferocious ex-comrade. ‘ Well, plundering is not so 
very despicable after all when it comes to robbing a 
royal prince of his betrothal-ring, while his varleta 
stand trembling by.’ 

“ And just for mad bravado, he darted under the 
prince’s horse, came up at the other side, and 
wrenched this very opal ring off Prince F————'s 
hand,end sprang off with it, shrieking with laughter. 

“Some of us made a dash at him, though we had 
®o weapons but our boar-spears, and he leaped like 
®beron beyond our reach, Standing on the point 
af 2 high rock above us all, he roared, mockingly: 

“*Go home, varlets, and take better care of your 
prince! Here’s a royal salute to show that Blaise 
and his gang know Court manners.’ 

“At signal his twelve followers levelled theix 
pistols just abovethe heads of the royal party, and 
wach man fired. Our thorses plunged as if frantic, 
and we were fain togpur them out of danger, the out- 





eee leaping..afterms as fast as we could Eallop, 
‘and moc ms at every step, They ch us 
straight af the which, being in a 
wild part of forest, to suit royal highness’s 
fancy, enaliled them to be far more impudent than they 
w dared. otherwise to be. Just as we clat- 
‘tered through the getes Pringess Charlotte, with the 
‘Mt@egirl in her arms, looked out at a tower window 
‘ ibunters come home. The young Princess 
had this diamond collar in her hands, 
wen her out of sport, 
as she was attiring. h for the hunters’ ball 
which was to be held. that evening, and the little 
princess was dancing it upand down with delight at 
its brilliance, 

“ When the outlaw Blaise, who was foremost of the 
jeering savages, saw Princess Charlotte and her little 
highness at the window, he gazed at them with a 
barbarian's admiration. Iwas the last to get in at 
the gate, and Blaise, who had not recognised me be- 
fore this moment, called out: 

“‘Is that Friedrich Werter, my fine chum? 
There’s one evil.in having bad associates—who knows 
but that Blaise the outlaw may steal that pretty 
string of jewels out of madame’s own chamber, and 
prove that honest Werier, for love of old times, aa- 
sisted him ?’ 

“T was in too great a hurry locking the gates, an 
too much disturbed, 1 promise you, to answer him, 
and everybody else was thronging between the 
prince and the villain’s brandished pistol. 

“ But, sure enough, when the next morning came, 
the diamond collar was missing—the diamond collar 
which was locked every night in the princess’s own 
jewel-case, with all the rest of the jewels belonging 
to the house of ——. Not a thing else was missing, 
andthe mystery was, who could nave taken out the 
diamond collar and left the rest, when her royal 
highness’s own lady, Baroness Bohn, slept with the 
key hidden in her chamber? The vaunt of Blaise was 
remembered, and the prince set a large force to cap- 
ture him. 

“The gang was soon found, and one by one either 
killed or arrested, until at last only Blaise remained. 
I can tell you he took payment out of us for the fate 
of his comrades, for never a robber of the Blaise gang 
was killed but he mauaged to take the life of the 
unlucky man that did it, until his name was a terror. 

“ Aftersome inevedible feats of daring and strength, 
until people began to think him superhuman, and 
to call him Blaise the Robber Fiend, he was caught 
and brought to the Keep. Sure enough, the diamond 
collar had been discovered in the cave where they came 
upon him; but tie princess’s opal ring was nowhere 
to be found, nor would he confess where he had 
hidden it. 

“ His crimes were innumerable ; he was a traitor, 
a murderer, a robber of State jewels, a rebel; and 
he was sentenced to death. On the night before his 
appointed execution he performed one of his demon 
feats by getting out of the deep dungeon in which he 
was locked, and escaping. From that day to this I 
have never set eyes on him. From that day to this I 
have been a member of the private detective force 
at Briigen, and have always remembered Blaise, the 
outlaw, with a hope to come across him ;- but never 
had my wish until to-day. Good Prince F—— is 
dead; his wife, Princess Charlotte, is dead; their 
lovely daughter, the little Princess Frederica, who 
played with the diamond collar at the window of the 
huuting-keep in Reisenburg Forest, is alsodead ; and 
I find Blaise, the outlaw, after twenty years, a holy 
bishop in Eogland, with the diamond collar and the 
opal ring in his possession.” 

Werter finished this recital with a laugh of shrill 
exultatiov, and shook his lean fist iu the bishop’s face 
with all the zest of Satan reproving sin. 

Owning to having been equally mud-made and far 
more despicable than the terrible Blaise, he yet 
poured upon him the resentment of a Ligh: morality, 
which only denounces evil all the more readily that 





it has once been evil itself. 
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Count Hoffman had thrown himself into the bishop's 
study chair in an attitude of haughty comfort. It was 
not worth while to preserve the appearance of respect 
= ~y ex-outlaw, He lit a cigar and smoked with 
relish. 

Werter, grasping his collar, and Count Hoffman 
treating him with lofty contempt, did not distress 
the bishop ; his reflections were too deep for him to 
notice it, With his arms folded over vast chest 
and his head sunk on his breast, he awaited their 
next movements with death-like tran get 5 

Count Hoffman spoke, in a tone of phlegmatic 
indifference. As he spoke he shook the ash off the 
end of his cigar on the open page of one of the 
bishop’s old volumes, 

“You have made an importent arrest, Werter; I 
congratulate you. It’s clear that this Blaise has 
been an accomplice in the stealing of the jewels 
by Baroness ‘Eberstein, and that on her death he 
resolved to keepthem. ‘With Miss Usingen we have 
nothing to do; if Blaise chose to her off as his 
niece, it was only because he could not safely get rid 
of one who knew so much. I think there is no dif- 
ficulty in identifying her with Miss Thouvenal; and, 
naturally, the woman, Gretchen Gottsched, the 
baroness’s well-known waiting-maid, has attached 
herself to the lady who was interpreter to her mis- 
tress, We have found the diamond collar and the 
opal ring, and here is the man who stole them. I 
suppose le had better be sent on to-night ?” 

“Yes, certainty!” snapped Werter; “we may think 
ourselves lucky if .we can get bim safely to the Brii- 
gen prison. You see what a cunning one he is.” 

“ Have you anything to say for yourself,?” asked 
the count, looking at Bishop Thouvenal over his 
shoulder, 

The bishop made an almost imperceptible gesture, 
which meant : 

“No, I will say nothing for myself.” 

Somehow, in his patience, in his calmness, in his 
passiveness, this horrible criminal seemed asif he 
were slipping through their fingers. What did he 
expect? Was he defying them? 

“Ts Herr Werter’s story true?” again demanded 
the count. 

“Yes, it is true,” answered the bishop. 

* Are you Blaise?” 

“Yes; my name was Blaise.” 

“Were you party to the concealment of this dia- 
mond collar in your house?” 

“Yes,” 

“Knowing that it. was a State crime to conceal 
ba jewels when stolen from their rightful owners?” 

es.”” 


* Enough; he has confessed all. We will remove 
him aviedty, and let his countrymen deal with him. 
Now, you Blaise, write to some friend of yours here 
that you have had to.go abroad on sudden business ; 
so that the disappearance of the godly Bishop Thou- 
venal may occasion no alarm. You had better keep 
the nature of your business a secret.” 

The bishop signified assent. 

‘* Werter, let hiv write his letters ; leave his collar 
alone for a few minutes.” 

Werter released him with a watchful’glare, as if 
tis criminal was a mad dog. 

With a faint, indescribable smile, the bishop sat 
down to the table which had so often witnessed his 
gentle meditations, and with an uufaltering hand 
wrote two letters, 

The first was to the bishop of the next diocese: 

“Bishop Somers, My lord,—Being called away on 
urgent business. to the Continent, I beg that you will 
fayour me by exercising some surveillance over my 
diocese for a.time; and, failing my return in the 
course of a month, causing a new bishop to be ap- 
pointed at Bishopstowe, 

“In the event of my not returning for a time, I 
commend to you my poor people, conjuripg you to 
let them feel my absence aslittleas possible, In my 
private escritoire you will find my book of chari- 
ties and poor expenses; it will be a guide to you. 

“Farewell, ; J. THOU VENAL” 

The other letter was to Lord Edgar Berney : 

“ lord,—You will receive this letter on your 
arrival at your destination. It is to tell Miss Thou- 
venal that unexpected business prevents me from 
visiting her as I expected. Tell her to feel no alarm 
if I do not come in the course of a month. 

“TI adjure your lordship to exercise all Christian 
friendship towards her, and to lighten her anxieties, 
aS you can, 

“ Remember the counsel I gaye you the hour be- 
fore you went away; it may be that Miss Thouvenal 
will be left, to your protection. Sir, accept the charge 
of a holy one, aud be to her what a loyal knight should 


** Farewell, J. THOUVENAL.” 

He was permitted to seal, up these short letters 
without any interference. Ho directed that which was 
for Lord Berney to the steward at Berney’s Wood, 





knowing that he had received orders to forward any 
communication to the place where his master had 


gone. 
Pu done, Bishop Thouvenal, turning round, said, 
1 . 


“Gentlemen, if you will permit me to leave some 
orders with my household, [ shall then be ready to 
accompany you.” 

“ Very good,” answered Count Hoffman, carelessly. 
“You may goand prepare yourself and your servants 
for this little change; But make haste. 

Werter, obedient to a sign from his principal, un- 
locked the door, and the constable outside of it made 
way for the bishop to with the detective at his 
heels like a human jackal. 

The servants were all aroused long before this, and 
were loitering about the halls and kitchen staircase, 
whispering their wonder and uneasiness. 

Mrs, Bonhill had taken refuge in her own room, 
quaking with fear. She could think of no solution for 
all the topsy-turvy work that was going on in the 
house, so she sat and wept. 

Bishop Thouvenal suddenly entered her room, and 
said, in a gentle voice: 

“My good woman, why do you weep ve 

“Oh, your reverence, Yean't helpit!” sobbed she ; 
“something dreadful’s going to happen, and it’s well 
I knows it!” 

“Tt is quite right. Do not be uneasy,” he an- 
swered; “JI am called away on sudden business. 
Let everything go on as before, antil—until you re- 
ceive instructions.” 

Without another word he went out—before the old 
woman could ask how long he should be gone, 
where he was going—before she could satisfy her- 
self by his looks whether it was good or bad busi- 
ness that was taking him off in such a hurry, 

Oh, never good business, with that wicked Tyrrol 
and his friends shut up so long in the study! 

Oh, never good business, with that pale and patient 
look on her dear master’s face ! 

She bowed her head on her knees, and wept louder 
than before. 

She was weeping and wailing still when Bishop 
Shoevyee passed her door again, the jackal at his 

ck, 

Hearing these sounds of distress, he paused, and a 
great sadness came over him. 

“ My poor souls !” he murmured, half-aloud ; “ they 
will miss me, I fear, Ah, it is hard to. bear! It should 
have happened twenty years a0.” 

He hurried downstairs, in his travelling costume, 
and met several of his own servants in the lower, pas- 
sage. 
“My lord,” said one of them, anxiously, “ what do 
all this fluster mean? them p’leece, aud that ’ere 
prison cab? Is it Jonson, your reverence? He’s 
sleeping like all possessed, with Carter yet in——” 

“No, no,” said the bishop; “it is quite another 
person —it is——” 

“All a mistake, my man,” said Count Hoffman, 
coming out of the study, with his large, stolid face as 
bland as possible ; “an entirely innocent lady was to 
have been arrested, when she was not the person we 
came to seek atall, Your excellent master is coming 
with us to clear the matter up.” 

“Yes,” said the bishop, with a smile of peace. 

He shook hands with them all, and went out to the 
carriages. Couut Hoffman stalked on one side, Wer- 
ter at the other. ’ 

Peregrine Tyrrol followed them ; he did not know 
what to do with himself. He had been in a dream 
of astonishment ever since Werter had put his hand 
on the bishop’s collar and said ; 

“T know you now!” 

The story of Blaise’s desperate crimes had fallen 
ou ears that would not believe ; in spite of himself, 
Tyrrol’s veneration for goo Jerome Thouveual was 
a part of his being, which bad grown up with him. 

When these Germans put their hands, without 
respect, upon him ; when they addressed him as “You 
Blaise ;” when they sat in his easy-chairs, a voice 
within the wretched Tyrrol was crying out and 
shrieking : 

“Not the bishop? Oh, surely not the bishop!” 

This downfall, which he—yes, he—had brought 
upon him, filled the victor, not with triumph, but 
with an immense horror, Was that man’s blood to 
be upon his head? The bishop—the good bishop! 
Oh, surely he was dreaming ! 

“Better take a seat in my carriage,”’ said Count 
Hoffman to the bishop, with a glauce back at the 
group of servants. 

Bishop Thouyenal entered the handsome chariot. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Tyrrol,” said the count, offer- 
ing his hand with an amused air ; “ you seem scarcely 
pleased with the success of our mission.” 

“ Pleased enough,” said Peregrine, with twitching 
lips ; “ but do you think that—that Bishop 'houvenal 
will be—be executed ?” 

Count Hoffman nodded nonchalautly, 





Asif foreed by a mesmeric power, the vindictive 
persecutor turned his eyes full on the face of his vic- 
tim, and scanned every lineament, seemingly impelled 
by an irresistible impulse to impress indelibly on his 
mind what was sure to haunt him sendradlity for 
ever. 

The bishop returned his gaze with sorrowful com- 
— in which neither reproach nor scorn partici- 

te 


pated. 

Had he spoken one word of rebuke, Tyrro! could 
have borne it better, but this impervious mildness 
\stabbed'him with a pang of anguish, which seemed 
like the foretaste of the wrath to come. 

With this torment in his bosom, he heard Count 
Hoffman’s suave instructions about keeping the whole 
affair an inviolable secret, for the sake of the Ger- 
man house whose jewels hed been so daringly 
robbed; and, waiting for no adieu, Tyrrol darted off, 
and plunged into the woods, a pandemonium of horror 
in his heart. 

So the bishop parted from his-dear lady; left his 
old gray palace and his people whom he loved ; and, 
clothed in the sin-stained rags of the soul which had 
once been his, went away to answer for crimes which 
twenty years of repentance could not wash out of the 
doom’s-dav book of human justice. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON L 

Caro Bonaparte and Letitia Ramolini were his 
parents, They had loved and been betrothed when she 
was only fourteen years of age; but their families 
were active political antagonists, and the marriage 
was deterred for about two years, when the Paoli 
party, to which Oarlo belonged, became absolute 
masters of Corsica, and active strife ceased. They 
were wedded in 1766 by the archbishop, and received 
the blessing of her parents at the nuptials. Count 
Marbeeuf, the conqueror, was made Governor of Cor- 
sica, and Carlo Bonaparte and his family were highest 
on his list of personal friends. ‘Ten years after that 
conquest the Corsican nobles sent Carlo to Paris as 
their representative in the popular branch of the Im- 
perial Government of France. Leaving Letitia in 
charge of their growing family, he took Joseph and 
Napoleon with him. They crossed the sea to Leghorn, 
and journeyed to Florence, where Carlo received 
from the Grand Duke Leopold a letter to his sister, 
Marie Antoinette, the Queen of France. She made 
Carlo a welcome guest at Versailles, when Napoleon, 
then ten years old, first looked upon that gorgeous 
palace of which he was afterward the master. 

Carlo left Joseph in a school at Autun, and, through 
the influence of Governor Marboouf, he was allowed to 
place Napoleon in the military academy at Brienne, 
where the afterward eminent Pichegru was one of his 
instructors. Six years latera heavy weight of mis- 
fortune fell upon Letitia. Carlo was attacked by the 
same disease which terminated the life of his most il- 
lustrious son at St. Helena thirty-six years afterward. 
He went alone to Movtpélier, in France, for advice 
and remedies, and there he died, in 1785, under the 
hospitable roof of a girlhood companion of Letitia, 
the mother of the celebrated Marshal Junot. When 
Carlo died, Letitia was not thirty-five years of age, 
and had been the mother of thirteen children. Five 
sous and three daughters were yet living—a race of 
mouarchs who occupied thrones and lost them during 
one of the most wonderful historical dramas, enacted 
in the space of ten years, the world has ever known. 
She saw them rise and fall while her tresses were 
yet dark and the beauty of her youth yet bloomed 
on ber cheeks and sparkled in her eyes. 

Her sons were Guiseppe, or Joseph, who was made 
King of Naples in 1806, and of Spain in 1808; 
Napoleon, who made himself Emperor of the French 
and disposer of thrones in 1805 ; Luciana, or Lucien, 
who alone refused a crown, but accepted a princi- 
pality, with its title, from the Popein 1808 ; Luigi, or 
Louis, made King of Holland in 1806, and refused 
the crown of Spain in 1809 ; and Girolania, or Jerome, 
who was made King of Westphalia in 1807, when 
that province was erected into a kingdom. The 
danghters were Maria Anna Eliza, who was created 
sovereign of Tuscany, with the title Grand Duchess, 
in 1808; Carlotta, afterwards Marie Pauline, who, as 
wife of Prince Borghese, became the most illustrious 
Italian princess of her time; and Caroline Maria 
Anuunciado, the wife of Murat, who became Queen of 
Naples in, 1808, 

The young widow of Ajaccio had no reason to 
dream, in wildest fancy, of the splendours that awaited 
herself and family. ‘The latter were mostly little 
children ; Jerome, the youngest, an infant in her 
arms. She was left with scanty means for their sup- 
port and education. To these she devoted all her 
energies with marvellous success. Strength of 
will was, indeed, the prominent feature in her 
character, and this was displayed in the hour of need: 
Nupoleon once said, “She had the head of a man on 
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the shoulders of a woman. — Losses, privations, 
fatigue, had no effect upon her; she endured all, 
braved all.” These came at times thick and fast. 
Joseph, ever kind and good, helped his mother with 
all his might as he grew towards maphood; while 
Napoleon, a rather dull student in outward expression, 
was preparing, in the military school at Paris, for that 
wonderful career which enabled him, by Imperial 
decree, to make sovereigns of his brothers and sisters, 
and to confer upon his mother, at the age of fifty 
years, the lofty title of Madame Mére, equivalent to 
that of Empress-Mother, with an income of 40,0007, a 
year. 





LADY JULIETTE’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Grand Court,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” §c., $c. 
—_—_>_———_ 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Unearth his villany ; 

Track him to his lair, 

E’en as the howling pack 

Tracks out and tears 

The fleet and cunning fox. Carlton Pride. 

Fiorence trembled and turned pale when Fer- 
nandez spoke thus violently. It was impossible to 
describe what a crushing anguish came down upon 
her heart while she saw before her eyes the tangible 
proof of Fernandez’s great passion for Juliette. She 
had surmised it, nay, she had diviued it all long ago, 
but she had never heard a confession from his lips, 
she had never seen his eyes blaze nor his face whiten 
as now, she had never heard him utter wild and 
strange oaths. He had never once lost in her presence 
his self-command, his calmness, his cool, impertur- 
bable fashion of receiving all her advances with what 
had appeared very like a courtly and well-bred in- 
difference. He had always behaved in the presence 
of Miss Random as though nothing under the sun 
could Lave the power to disturb his equanimity. Now 
here he was visibly and violently agitated, he was 
impassioned, his handsome face was distorted by 
suffering and excitement, 

“ You love her very much?” asked Florence, in a 
low, deep tone. 

* A thousand times more than my life,” answered 
Fernandez, desperately ; then, checking himself, and 
seeing whither his confession was likely to lead him, 
he continued: “ but such a love is madness, as you 
are about to tell me, She is an earl’s daughter, I 
am a poverty-stricken teacher of languages ; and even 
if Ll had wealth, my parentage is so obscure that I 
dare no more raise my eyes to Lady Juliette Cadette 
than | dare apply to Her Majesty for the hand of one 
of the royal princesses. No, 1 must even continue 
to love, to eat my own heart, as it were, in my poor, 
Jesolate garret, and to watch and worship from afar 
this Lady Juliette Cadette, who would open her large, 
saiut-like eyes with wonder if she dreamed that I 
jared to think of her.” 

“ Juliette is so passionless as to be heartless,” re- 
marked Florence ; “she cannot understand what it 
is to love a man ; she loves dirty school-children, poor 
ld pauper women, even thieves who lie in jails 
for picking pockets, deserted babies, workhouse 
people, beggars—towards these her sympathies go 
out largely—too largely in my opinion ; and now that 
she is going to marry this Lord Crossby to please her 
guardian, because he is wealthy, titled, and hand- 
some, she will accept him ina sedate and conven- 
tional fashion. She refused poor old Sir Guildford, 
you know, not becanse he was fat and ugly, but be- 
zause he would not have given her liberty to attend 
to her schools and her old people. Now with this 
young rackety lord she will be able to do as she 
likes, so I repeat to youshe is going to marry Lord 
Crossby !” 

“ Has she told you so?” asked Fernandez, in a 
low, husky voice. 

“She has admitted it; it is quite arranged,” an- 
swered Floreuce. 

Then Fernandez registered a vow in the deepest 
deep of his heart that he would let Juliette know in 
what relation she stood to him; he would seek her, 
tell her of his love, throw himself upon her compas- 
sion, and if he failed to move her, if she should en- 
deavour to get the marriage set aside, pleading her 
minority, appealiag to the law to protect her from 
him, if she did this, he wou'd write her a letter in 
which he would te!l her that his blood would hence- 
forth lie at her door, that, for all her sweet saintliness, 
she had acted towards him like and would become a 
cruel murderess ; then he would go straight to ruin 
oue way or the other; he would buy a pistol aud 
shatter his head, or else he would pluage into every 
kind of wickedness, he would go over soul and body 
to Satan, he would 

His face worked fearfully, it was white as death, 

Florence, watching him, grew alarmed, terrified. 





Her love for this young man, with his noble qualities, 
his fiery, passionate, generous heart, his brilliant 
gifts, his dauntless spirit, was a love mighty in its 
kind—nay, strong as death, yet it paled and shrank 
as a lambent flame measured by the fierce furnace 
heat of Fernandez’s desperate passion. 

The warm, southern nature of Fernandez, his en- 
thusiastic soul, his somewhat wild training, all formed 
elements which increased the ychemence of his feel- 
ings, and fired his whole being with a fervour which 
was incomprehensible to Miss Random, much as she 
herself loved. 

“Mr, Fernandez,” she said, “is it not a pity that 
you should cast away everything for the sake of a 
being cold and thankless as Lady Juliette Cadette ? 
There are others”—she hesitated—“there are 
others,”’ she continued, “ who would love you even 
as you love Lady Juliette Cadette, There are women, 
cultivated, well born, possessing fortunes, handsome, 
who would be glad to marry you, Mr. Fernandez.” 

Her voice dropped low as she spoke thus. Her 
pride suffered horribly, for Florence Random was 
excessively proud, It was a relief to her to see that 
he had hardly understood her. His gloomy eyes, 
looking out upon the muddy streets, saw nothing of 
the 1 poncenme before his eyes. He mado no answer 
to Miss Random’s suggestion. 

The cab stopped in the miserable street where 
Fernandez dwelt, He hastily thanked Miss Random 
for her kindness, opened the door, sprang out, closed 
it again, bowed low, and then entered his squalid 
dwelling. Tears may have rained from the proud 
eyes of Florence during her drive homewards. But 
Fernandez, pale and fierce looking, mounted the 
crazy stairs, and entered the shabby room with un- 
moistened eyes ; he started as he passed in, for there 
sat his mother warming her feet before the fire which 
she had kindled in his absence, 

“My dear boy!” she exclaimed, “I have such 
good news for you, such wonderful news! Sir Guild- 
ford Owen, I find, entertains a lively gratitude to- 
wards you for having preserved his life, Wien he 
found I was your mother he said that he had been 
auxiously searching for you ever since he had been 
in London; searching secretly, that is, for he did not 
wish to make it so public as to advertise, for reasons 
which he will explain. He tells me that there seems 
to have been a feeling against you at Allonby on the 
part of Colonel Philbertson and the vicar. He is a 
very pompous and haughty man, this Sir Guildford,” 
continued Mrs. Carlton, with a curl of her lip, “ but 
he may serve our purpose, and I do not assert too 
much in stating that he has conceived rather a fancy 
for me, and that I seem to possess a sort of influence 
over him, He was quite amazed when he found you 
were my son, or ratier that I was the mother of the 
young man who had saved his life. I told him that 
through the cruelty of the vicar and the colonel you 
found it impossible to get on in the way of teaching, 
and that you would be glad to obtain employment in 
one of his counting-houses. He answered that he 
had need of a secretary, as the one he had hitherto 
employed had just relinquished his post in order to 
get married. He would give you one hundred a 
year and apartments in his house. You will live 
upon all the delicacies of the land; you will acquire 
influence over him, I do not doubt, and in fact I con- 
sider your fortune is made. You see you can pursue 
literature and art with great advantage under the 
roof of this merchant prince. You will become a 
pet, my boy. You will be lauded as a genius. ~ You 
will get into good society.” 

Fernandez listened eagerly to all that his mother 
said. It did indeed seem as if there were more hope 
for him in the career which opened before him now, 
He might paint, he might write; his paintings and 
his writings might be appreciated ; he might no lon- 
ger be despicable, even in the eyes of Juliette. Yes, 
his mother had brought hope into his dark room. 
There were, however, one or two little difficulties 
first to be overcome. There was that academy for 
young gentlemen at which he was expected to re- 
main as daily teacher at least until Christmas. But 
his mother obviated that difficulty by producing a 
Bank of England note for fifty pounds, 

“See,” she said, “this rich Sir Guildford Owen, 
by way of proving that he was in earnest, has sent 
you fifty pounds, so that you may dress yourself as 
a gentleman before you enter his household. Now 
if you will take five pounds of this to the school- 
master, Le will let you off, [ have no doubt.” 

All of this was put into execution just as Mrs. 
Carlton proposed, and things turned out very nearly 
as she had predicted. Five pounds were accepted, 
and Fernandez was left free to carry his talents to 
@ more remunerative market. He lost no time cither 
in equipping himself as a gentleman. He provided 
himself with everything that was necessary, and ar- 
rived one dusky December evening with his lug- 
gage in a cab at the door of the magnificent mansion 
of Sir Guildford Owen. He entered the gor,eous 





house, for gorgeous it was in the fullest sense of the 
word—marble hall, gilded staircase, walls gleaming 
with gold, or glowing with priceless paintings ; then 
it came to pass that Eugene Fernandez was ushered 
into a splendid room, furnished in violet velvet 
and rich walnut-wood. 

Tn a large chair before the mantelpiece sat an 
elderly man, basking in the heat of a glorious fire. 
He was bowed down by infirmities or by years, 
but Fernandez, who knew of his sad adventure in 
Allonby Woods, understood that it was from the 
effects of the murderous shois of the would-be as- 
sassin that the rich merchant prince now suffered. 
He was very much changed, even since last we saw 
him at Maberly. The once stout baronet was now 
thin and shrunken, his ruddy colour had given place 
to a pallor that was almost ghastly by contrast ; but 
he had gained in expression, as we stated before, and 
he had gained more than ever lately. He looked 
up quite sharply at Fernandez, and it was singular 
how the young man’s heart warmed towards his new 
patron, He felt noue of that shrinking, none of that 
sensitive horror of being under obligations which had 
formerly characterised all his dealings with those 
richer than himself; he felt @ sincere desire to be of 
use to Sir Guildford Owen, a deep pity for him ; and 
he greeted him at once in a manner which astonished 
and pleased the barovet, 

“T have to thank you, sir,” he said, bowing deeply, 
“T have to thank you very gratefully for your patron- 
age, which has come to me at a moment whea I 
stood sorely ia need of it.” 

“Have I not to thank you, sir, for saving my 
life ?” inquired Sir Guildford, “I assure youl am 
not at all ungrateful. I wished to benefit you at the 
time, but your place of residence was sedulously 
hidden from me. ‘his, however, made me all the 
more determined to seek you out. Pray place your- 
self in that chair; you will dine with me, for | now 
keep tolerably early hours. I receive no company, 
only my doctor, my lawyer, and qo my secretary. 
Your mother I find a most agreeable and lively per- 
son; she has seeu so much, and she talks so well. 
The reason that I advertised for a lady companion 
was because I consider that women are more fitted to 
attend to invalids, and, indeed, they have more 
patience with one’s sick fancies. But 1 am charmed 
to find your mother so delightful a person, She will 
dine with us.” 

The reader will perceive how great was the change 
in the temper of Sir Guildford Owen. His afflictions 
seemed to have purified and changed his spirit. 
Whereas formerly he had been always ready, and in- 
deed anxious, to find fault with everybody and every- 
thing, and to assert his superiority over all those with 
whom he came in contact, he was now gentle, easily 
pleased, more humble, and altogether a changed man. 
Before the dinner hour they did not discuss the catas- 
trophe in Allonby Woods, Fernandez, finding himself 
strangely at his ease in the presence of this man, 
formerly so proud and overbearing, conversed lightly 
on many topics which he found interested the invalid 
baronet. 

Then the dinner came in, and Mrs. Carlton. 
Everything was served in superb taste; but while 
Fernandez watched the glow and glitter, the splen- 
dour and richness of all around him, a sudden terror 
smote upon his heart. How would his mother com- 
port herself amid all this wealth? Would not that 
mysterious love of appropriation come over her 
again? Perhaps disgrace would fall upon her and 
upon him, and this time there would be no means 
of escape. These thoughts made Fernandez so 
gloomy that after Mrs. Oarlton had retired, and he 
sat with the invalid merchant over wine and dessert, 
Sir Guildford rallied him on his low spirits. A strange 
stroug impulse possessed Fernandez ; he felt inclined 
to tell the baronet all, to make to him a full confes- 
sion. He restrained himself, however, and, making 
some hasty excuse for his absence of mind, would 
have turned the conversation to lighter topics, but 
Sir Guildford suddenly laid his hand upon his, and 
said, in a low tone: 

“IT want you to tell me all you know abont the 
rascal who Tet me for dead in Allonby Woods—he 
whom you captured, but who afterwards escaped.” 

Thus solemnly adjured, Fernandez told all that he 
knew. He saw the face of the baronet whiten to 
ghastliness. It was some time before the invalid 
could gasp out his astonishment in words. 

“Then you mean to say,” he cried, “ that the fel- 
low, the assassin, the robber, was ona visit at Colonel 
Philbertson’s, that be is that Mapleton whom I have 
met there! But why did you not go and give infor- 
mation ?” 

“ Who would have believed me, sir?” cried Fer- 
nandez, bitterly. “I was only the poor schoolmaster 
of Allonby. Mapleton was a visitor, supposed to be 
rich, the bosom friend of Colonel Philbertson of the 
Abbey. No;I felt that if I made any stir, all the 
obloquy. disgrace and suspicion would fall upon me.” 
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The rich baronet covered his face with his hands 
and thought deeply fora few moments. He muttered 
and seemed to commune with himself. 

“* Mapleton ! !” cried he; “and who, 
then, is Mapleton? I have never seen the man be- 
fore. That terrible time in the past years, when a 
dreadful crime was committed and I e privy 
to it after it was consummated, against my will—I do 
not remember the face of that man being mixed up 
with the dark affair. Yet he surely had a hand in it, 
or else why have striven to assassinate me, so that I 
should not be a witness against Philbertson?” 

The invalid merchant ceased his muttering and 
looked up keenly into the face of Fermandez. 

“ You must understand,” he said, “that I owe my 
crippled condition and the blighting of my whole 
future existence to Colonel Philbertson.” 

Fernandez started. 

“T hold a very terrible secret of his,” continued 
Sir Guildford. “The colonel has great reason to 
dread me. Texacted from him, rightly or wrongly, 
as the price of my silence, that he should give me 
the hand of his ward, Lady Juliette Cadette, in mar- 
riage. The girl ran away to avoidthe match, which 
was distasteful to her. Whether Colonel Philbertson 
connived at her escape I know not; but this I do 
know—that I was inveigled away and almost assas- 
sinated, and now you tell me that the would-be 
assassin is Mapleton. ‘Can you not see that I have a 
very terrible score tosettle with this man? and will 
you not help me to bring the case home to him and 
his evil tool ?” 

“T will help you,” replied Fernandez, “ to the best 
of my power. [I will strive to fix the guilt upon this 
ruffian, who goes clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fares sumptuously every day.” 

Then Fernandez went on to tell Sir Guildford of 
Miss Random, and of her strong suspicions—nay, her 
sertain convictions—that Mapleton was the thief who 
had robbed her and Lady Juliette of five pounds. 
Fernandez knew nothing of the terrible outrage 
which Mapleton had since committed in the abduc- 
tion of Florence, had he done so he would perhaps 
nave been more impatient to punish the wrong-doer ; 
out it was agreed atonce between Sir Guildford and 
bis new secretary that he must speedily seek out 
Miss Florence Random and induce her to co-operate 
with him in bringing conviction home to the villan- 
ous Mapleton. 

“ There is this to be considered,” said the baro- 
net, “that we could lay our hands quickly upon 
Mapleton, of whose antecedents nobody knows any- 
thing, were it not that he stands within the protect- 
ing cordon of thecolonel’s influence. The colonel is 
a powerful man, mighty in the county, popular in Lon-~ 
don, first cousin to balf a dozen brilliant titles, pos- 
sessed of great wealth ’’—here the invalid struck his 
band impulsively upon the table—‘“ and yet I could 
easily bring him down, that colonel, from his high 
state,”said he. “I could attack him, and overwhelm 


’ Mapleion in his ruin. But I hesitate; I have passed 


my word that I would be silent, if I were allowed to 
marry Lady Juliette. Apparently the colonel did all 
he could to further this match ; he appeared sincerely 
sorry when the girl behaved in that disgraceful 
fashion and ran away to London with only her maid 
for her companion.” 

Fernandez looked upon the ground ; his heart beat 
loudly, his cheeks flushed hotly, he felt that he could 
hardly submit with even outward composure to hear 
his lady-love blamed by anybody in the world; yet 
what right had he to speak in her defence? He was 
nothing to her—absolutely. nothing—so far, at least, 
as the world knew, and Sir Guildford was of the world. 

“I do not want to crush the colonel unless I am 
certain of his guilt,” continued the baronet. “ Mean- 
while, I shall set you to try and find it out for me, 
But, first of all, I must place you on a footing of in- 
timacy in the colonel’s house. You must go there 
every day and mingle with the family.” 

The wild beating of Fernandez’s heart increased 
apace. A footing of intimacy in Colonel Philbert- 
son’s house! Then he would be enabled every day 
to see Juliette—nay, to converse with her. But how 
was this to be achieved—how? ‘Then his sensitive 
spirit shrank from the idea of entering the house 
as @ spy, and plotting the ruin of Juliette’s guardian. 
These thoughts troubled him, so that he spoke out 
plainly and bluntly to his patron, 

“TI despise the office of a spy, sir,” he said, “and 
I should not like to cause the ruin of Lady Juliette’s 
guardian,” 

“Of Lady Juliette’s guardian?’ asked the baronet, 
with a tinge of sarcasm in his tones, “ Are you then 
so weak as to singe your wings in flying round that 
lambent flame?” 

Fernandez became fearfully pale; he would not 
have had his secret guessed by Sir Guildford, or, in- 
deed, by anybody. ‘The invalid merchant was now, 
however, looking at the fire, and did not see the 
pallor and silence of is young protégé. 





“If you find,” said he, “that the colonel was not 
privy to that diabelical attempt on my life, we will 
leave him in peace—let the memory of the crime of 
~~ years sleep. But if he and Mapleton laid their 

eads together to murder me in Allonby Woods, will 
you not assist me to punish them both? If, like 
many another foolish young man, you have been weak 
enough to fancy yourself in love with a lady so much 
above you in rank, you need not extend your admi- 
ration to her guardian; her guardian would have 
forced her to marry me against her will—her guar- 
dian committed fearful wrong against her when she 
was an infant; he may have tried to make it up to 
her since, and she has no idea that it was through 
him she was beggared and——I could say more,” con- 
tinued the merchant, “ but suffice it to say that no 
scruple ought to hold you back from trying to make 
this crooked story straight, Unravel this tangled 
skein, clear up this dark plot, let the light of reason 
shine in upon this black abode of mystery and mis- 
chief and secret wrong. Surely you would like to 
see Mapleton punished, would you not ?” 

“It is only natural that I should,” replied Fernan- 
dez. “As long as he walks the earth uncurbed one 
feels that there is a wild beast at large.” 

“ Then, in that case, act with me,” cried the crip- 
pled merchant, eagerly. “I shall give you a letter of 
introduction tothe colonel. He will know you again; 
trae, but that shall not prevent him from receiving 
you politely and kindly. I shall tell him that I have 
discovered that I know somethipg of your antece- 
dents, and that one of your relations has done me a 
great kindness. This is literally true, for is not your 
mother my very kind nurse and companion? I shall 
tell the colonel that I have made you my secretary, 
but that I perceive your genius lies chiefly in the re- 
gion of art. I shall say that I believe you are won- 
derfully gifted as a portrait-painter—and so you are, 
your mother tells me; I shall inform the colonel 
that I wish you to establish yourself in London in a 
studio, and that I see no reason why, with fashion- 
able patronage, you should not become a second 
Gainsborongh or Sir Joshua Reynolds. I shall tell 
him that it is my wish that he should permit you to 
paint his portrait, that of bis wife, that of Lady 
Juliette, and also of any visitors who may be staying 
at the house in Hyde Park whom he could persuade 
to give youa sitting. The colonel is afraid of me, 
Mapleton may not be, and probably if the colonel re- 
ceive you politely, which he is certain to do, you 
may meet with great insolence from Mapleton, You 
must not mind this, you must ignore his presence. 
Do you not see what I am driving at ?” 

“No,” answered Fernandez; “I scarcely compre- 
hend you,” 

“Well,” returned the baronet, with a smile, “I 
will tell you what idea I have in my head. You 
must know that when I was visiting at Maberly I 
noticed one striking peculiarity in the conduct of Mr. 
Mapleton. We all noticedit. Even the colonel was 
cunning enough to rally him on the subject. Now 
this peculiarity was that he would never have @ pho- 
tograph taken of himself. Miss Random used mock- 
ingly to ask him for his likeness that she might place 
it in her album. But although Mapleton was devoted 
to Miss Random, yet he never gave her his photo- 
graph. Do you not see what you have to do? You 
must take a likeness of Mapleton when he is not no- 
ticing you. You must have that likeness photo- 
graphed ; these photographs must be shown at all 
the police-offices and prisons in the kingdom, and 
I think by that means we shall be able to discover 
whether Mr. Mapleton is a ticket-of-leave man or 
an escaped convict. When that great point is de- 
cided we may succeed in bringing the case home to 
him; we may get him arrested ; then, with a little 
care and patience, you will be able to learn if the 
colonel had anything to do with my attempted assas- 
sination, But you must get into the house.” 

This seemed rather a difficult programme to Fer- 
nandez ; at the same time his heart beat high with the 
hope of being soon in the presence of Juliette. Truly 
money is a very great power, and the crippled ba- 
ronet, invalid and weak as he was, seemed to exer- 
cise @ great power aided by its mighty influence. 
The letter recommending Eugene Fernandez as a 
portrait-painter of genius was sent to the colonel, 
and when Fernandez presented himself, shrinking 
for more reasons than one from the office that was 
imposed upon him, he was received, if not with open 
arms, at least with a courtesy which set him at his 
ease. The colonel even condescended to apologise 
for former misconception, and Fernandez was ac- 
tually told that the first order which he would be re- 
quired to execute would be a portrait of Lady Juli- 
atte Cadette. : 

It is necessary to pause here for a few moments to 
recall the reader’s attention to one or two facts which 
have perhaps escaped his memory during the whirl 
of events which have chequered the course of this 
story. It will be remembered that Mapleton hastily 





quitted Maberly when he heard of the recovery of 
Sir Guildford to his usual state of consciousness. He 
had been afraid that the merchant might possibly re- 
cognise him as his assailant, despite the change in 
his dress. He had never been fearful of encountering 
the baronet since his arrival in London, for if ever 
the invalid paid a visit to the colonel, and was as- 
sisted from his carriage and up the broad staircase 
by his valet, Mapleton contrived always to keep out 
of the way. It was not to be supposed that he would 
any the more gladly throw himself in the road of 
Fernandez, who had accused him to his face of his 
misdeeds, and whom he had so much reason to dread 
and dislike. Mapleton, then, kept out of the way of 
Fernandez, and there seemed little or no chance ol 
his being able to execute the commission which he 
had undertaken, He was only human, and it is no 
marvel if he forgot the irksome task which had been 
imposed upon him in those delightful winter days 
which followed his first introduction to the wansion 
in Hyde Park. 

He was painting the portrait of Lady Juliette, 
She sat for him two hours every morning. With her 
usual sweetness, docility, and eagerness to oblige 
everybody, she had gladly consented to sit for her 
old acquaintance, the schoolmaster of Allonby. She 
was delighted that he had found a patron, and that 
he was prospering; and while she marvelled at the 
wonderful power which Sir Guildford wielded over 
the haughty colonel, she sat down patiently every 
day, and Fernandez stood before her and studied her 
countenance, while the canvas rested on the easel. 
Fernandez was to be paid a handsome price for this 
portrait. He painted it with inspired fingers. 

As it grew, day by day, into a beauty more spirit- 
ual than realistic, yet tenderly, touchingly true to 
nature, even the colonel became delighted, not only 
with the picture, but with the painter, and he de- 
clared enthusiastically that he should send the por- 
trait to the exhibition at the Royal Academy in the 
spring. Then Fernandez’s heart smote him. The 
colonel was not a good man we all know, but somwe- 
how he was one who managed to win the kind regard 
of those around him, so Fernandez hoped and prayed 
that he might be found innocent of complicity in the 
murderous assault on Sir Guildford Owen. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
The storm came on before its time ; 
She wandered up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reached the town. Wordsworth. 

Tx8 family of the Scotts had been removed to the 
hospital which Mr. Clonham had fitted up at Lay- 
lands, the empty old house near Allonby, which had 
been so long uninhabited. There were six large rooms 
fitted up as wards, and each room took ten beds; 
there were then sixty patients lying illof typhus in the 
house of Laylands. ‘The fogs of November had now 
closed in over the country side, the air was keen and 
bitter; but this rawness of atmosphere had not miti- 
gated the virulence of the plague. There had been 
several deaths, and many who recovered from tie 
fever were left smitten with disease in some other 
form. It was indeed a terrible time for the poor, for 
it was the slack time of year, and the savings of the 
past summer and harvest-time had in most instances 
to be expended while the fathers of families lay 
dying or dead in the low-roofed cottages. But now, 
as we said, most of these patients were being nursed 
in the warm, clean, airy wards of Laylands Hos- 
pital. Mr. Upperton and his family had fled away 
from the contagion, and were staying at the seaside. 
The bishop’s mitre had not yet descended upon the 
bald pate of the fat and pompous vicar. Perhaps he 
was disappointed, and in secret he may have in- 
veighed against the ingratitude of the world. Mr. 
Clenham, meanwhile, was indefatigable, and stuck to 
his post amongst the sick and dying at Allonby as 
bravely as any soldier who clings even with dying 
hands to his colours on the field of battle. 

It was one bitter evening, or rather afternoon, for 


! it was not much more than three o’clock, and the sun 


nad not set. A dense fog wrapped the village, the 
moor, the woods, and the park, in a complete pall of 
gloom ; it was the sort of air which would make a 
delicate chest raw and sore as though rasped by a 
knife. There was not much wind, but what there 
was woke up every now and anon, and rushed past 
the pedestrian or the horseman with a long, shudder- 
ing sigh. 

A dreary, dreary afternoon! The trees stood nearly 
stripped ; leaves strewed the wood paths, and what 
few remained on the branches shivered and trembled 
in every cold blast of the wind, and rained down a 
moisture which dripped like tears wrung out of 
mournful eyes. 

Wrapped in a somewhat thin great-coat, holding his 
head downward, a young clerical gentleman made his 
way across the moorland, and on emerging into the 
village street turned his steps towards the pretty 
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stone house, with a lawn and iron gates in front’ 
where dwelt good Doctor Piper. 

Mr. Clenham did not raise his eyes towards the 
house ; he looked on the gravel path, thinking many 
thoughts. Had he looked up he could nt have 
helped seeing Miss Maria Piper, who was looking out 
of one of the front bedroom windows. Her frizzly 
black hair, which she wore in a crop, was somewhat 
out of order; her dress was stained in the front with 
jam and homé-maile wine, for Maria was a useful and 
active girl in the house; she had many brothers and 
sisters, Mrs. Piper only kept one servant, and Maria 
was busy, nearly always, from morning tonight. She 
had made the tarts for dinner that day, and the family 
had dined at half-past one, which was their usual hour. 

Solemn-faced, rich Mrs. Parsons had done the 
Pipers the honour to dine with them. This good lady 
was on her way to London, whither she was about to 
fly from the fever. She had shut up her own house 
the day before; or, rather, she had closed the best 
rooms where all her pet furniture was installed, those 
treasures which moth ond rust doth corrupt, and she 
had left a man and lis wife in charge, who were to 
live in the kitchen and sleepin the garret, and protect 
the house from thieves while the mistress was away. 

Meauwhile Mrs. Parsons had established herself 
for a day and night at the doctor’s, because it was so 
much nearer to the station, and convenient for order- 
ing a cab from the “Three Oaks.” It may seem 
strang | that Mrs. Parsons, with ber dread of the ty- 
phus, should havo established herself in the doctor's 
house ; but this lady’s sole weakness was a great re- 
liance on the said doctor; he was the only person 
whom she never snubbed and lectured, and village 
gossips did say that if anything happened to cheery, 
bustling Mrs. Piper the good doctor would have a 
rare chance of marrying the wealthy, lachrymose 
widow. The said wealthy, lachrymose widow was 
now sitting iu the front parlour with Mrs. Piper, lec- 
turing on the sins and gracelessness of the stricken 
poor at Allonby. Maria Piper knew this ; she had 
sat in the presence of Mrs. Parsons in her fruit- 
stained skirt, all unashamed of those marks of honour- 
able toil; but to appear before Mr. Clenham in that 
guise !—we do not think we exaggerate much when 
we say Maria would rather have died, certainly she 
would rather have endured torture. She danced 
about the room in a perfect whirl of excitement; she 
called to her little sister, sharply, almost crossly : 

“ Bessie, where is my ribbon box? never athing 
when one wants it, never a thing! You children 
seem to think you may treat me as you like. Oh! 
here it is, see, a green ribbon with this plum coloured 
rep. Ab! it would certainly be pleasant. to have a 
few more dresses—not to be extravagant, but just to 
have a few more.” 

All the while that Maria was talking thus, she 
was bathing her little pale face and sad, small gray 
eyes, fastening the green ribbon amid her fuzzyjblack 
curls, and changing the fruit-stained robe for the plum- 
coloured rep, and so she descended to the parlour, 
where she found the curate talking to her mother and 
Mrs. Parsons. They were entreating him to partake 
of a glass of home-made wine and a slice of home- 
made cake, since he would not stay to tea. 

But Mr. Clenham declined all proffered hospitality 
with many thanks. He had come there on serious 
business. The fever was terribly on the increase; 
six wards were not enough, he wished to fit up six 
more, and to bring down several nurses from the 
London hospitals. He had not yet asked anybody 
for funds saving Colonel Philbertson; and two hun- 
dred pounds had been supplied to bim from a private 
source—he could not apply there again, but he 
wanted one hundred pounds. Did Mrs. Piper think 
the doctor could help him to get up a subscription 
list? he had been expecting the doctor at Laylands 
all day, but he knew how much he was occupied. 

Mrs. Parsons shook her very large head and the 
very large cap which adorned it. 

“ These people are scourged for their sins!” cried 
she ; ‘idleness and drunkenness are the true tyrauts 
of Allonby !”’ 

“Tdleness and drunkenness,” said the curate, sor- 
rowfully, “are found in some proportion everywhere. 
The question is, now, how can we best help our fel- 
low creatures ?” 

“My poor relations,” returned Mrs. Parsons, purs- 
ing up her lips, “are a continual drain upon my 
pocket and purse- However, Mr. Clenham, you may 
put down my name for two guineas.” 

Now Mrs. Parsons’s income was three thousand 
@ year, and her poor relations consisted of one 
orphan niece and one orphan nephew; the orphan 
niece was pupil teacher in a school, and her aunt al- 
lowed her five pounds a year towards her clothes; 
the nephew was a clerk at a miserable salary, and 
generally at Christmas his rich aunt sent him a sove- 
reign in a card as a Christmas-box. 

The curate paid very little attention to the solemn 
utterances of grievous Mrs. Parsons. 





Little Mrs. Piper, who.was knitting a pair of warm 
stockings for her husband, energetically protested, 
and with trath, that she wished she could do more 
than she did, which was to send four gallons of soup 
weekly to the hospital, 

“ You see it is as much as ever I can do to feed 
and clothe my ehildren, and to keep the bills down,” 
said the doctor’s wife. 

“T know it is!” cried the curate, warmly. 

Maria, meanwhile, pale as ashes, aud trembling in 
every limb, approached the curate, and whispered 
to him: 

“Mr, Clenham, do you want nurses?” 

“We do, indeed,” he answered ; ‘those we have 
are nearly worn out. There is Miss Naucy Symes, 
how she lives is to me a perfect marvel, she never 
seems to eat or to sleep; she is the most devoted, 
self-denying——” 

He checked himself, for his praises of Nancy were 
becoming too warm to suit the ears of gossips like 
Mrs. Parsons. 

“ Others would do the same,” said Maria, in a low 
whisper. 

‘The curate scarcely comprehended her; he had 
not the remotest idea of the love which Maria bore 
him—a love noble, heroic, self-sacrificing. He saw 
only a little, pale, plain girl, with black frizzy hair— 
a good, little, patient, amicable soul, whom he thought 
very well of, when he did think about her, but that 
was very seldom. 

So the curate would not stay for currant wine or 
currant cake; he shook hands with everybody, and 
departed. 

Maria retired to her room, locked herself in, and 
paced up and down in great excitement for a few 
minutes. 

“T will doit,” she said at last, with a half-sob. 
“He so praised Nancy Symes; just as if I would not 
do quite as much for him, or more.” 

Then Maria found a large sheet of brown paper, 
and she made up her linen and a few necessaries into 
a parcel; then she wrote.a letter to her mother, went 
into her mother’s bedroom, and placed it on the 
dressing-table. Afterwards she enveloped herself in 
a hood and waterproof. Night had fallen by this 
time, and she passed out of the house unobserved. 
The fog had turned yellow at the time of sunset, now 
it was black, thick and dense. 

Maria was wéak, and she began to covgh. She 
walked on through the darkuess, and she soou became 
aware of the terrible fact that she had utterly ,lost 
her way. The impossibility of finding her road to 
Laylands now smote upon thé mind of the unpracti- 
cal and romantic girl; she resolved to go homewards, 
and, wrapped in her waterproof, to pass the night, in 


one of her father’s outhouses, so she walked, as she 


believed, towards the village of Allonby. On, on she 
wandered ; the night grew late ; and presently Maria's 
outstretched hands came in contact with something 
which proved to be a gate—a gate which opened 
with a latch, then a little way ahead of her she 
saw a light, a dim light burning; she made straight 
for it, thinking it must be in the window of some cot- 
tage; she came close uponit. High, ruined walls 
stood around it. It was onlya dark lantern with the 
door open, and, wonder of wonders! the light fell 
upon a large, square box which seemed to be—nay, 
which was—full to the brim of gold and jewels! A 
priceless necklace, cross, and ear-rings of diamonds 
lay on the top of the compartments, which were full 
of gold pieces. : 

Maria had come so noiselessly across the wet. grass 
that her steps had not been heard by the persons 
who were bending over the treasure, And who were 
these persons? Her poor heart felt a jealous pang 
when she recognised the beautiful face of Nancy 
Symes, the large, dark eyes ablaze with enthusiasm, 
a long tress of fair hair escaping from under the hood. 
And who was the other person, reader? It was the 
curate! He looked first at the treasure and then at 
his beautiful companion. 

Thus Maria, listening with her hand upon her 
heart, heard the following strange words ; 

(To be continued.) 








THE Queen has appointed the Hon. Mary Emma 
Pitt to be one of Her Majesty’s Maids of Honour in 
Ordinary, in the room of Lady Florence Catherine 
a resigned. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have paid a 
visit to the Empress Eugenie at.Chislehurst. The 
Empress, though improved in health, is said to be 
far from strong; but the Prince Imperial is quite 
well, and makes daily excursions, 

Tue Harvest Moon.—Full moon, occurs when 
the moon is exactly opposite to the sun, and as the 
sun travels the full moon will appear indifferent parts 
of the ecliptic. When the sun is in Aries, the full 
moon will be in Libra ; when the sun is in Cancer, 
the full moon will be in Capricorn; and when the 
sun is in Libra, the full moon will be in Aries; and 





+ by remembering that the sun is in Bibra in Septem- 


ber, and in Virgo in August, we shall see that when 
the moon is full at these times it’ must be in the op- 
posite signs—namely, Pisees and Aries. In the 
northern hemisphere the harvest moon takes place 
when the full moon is ‘im these signs; but in the 
southern hemisphere when the full moon is in the 
opposite signs—namely, Virgo and Libra. 


———<—<—— 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


———- 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit. 
Richard IIT. 

HANsFEtT heard the crash and snap of the chin, 
and raised his axe, turning swiftly in time to see the 
wolf leap into the hall. 

**Halt! Horak! Halt!” he roared, dealing a 
fierce blow at the brute as he swept past him, for 
he knew'the lad would be ‘torn to pieces in an in- 
stant if the wolf reached him. 

He struck with the fiat of his axe, unwilling to 
smite the brute to death, and struck so well and 
true that the blow, striking theanimal fairly in the 
ribs, half-sfunned him, beating the breath from his 
body for a moment, hurling him against the side of 
the hall, whence he rebounded to the feet of the boy, 
gasping for breath. 

As quick as the-lightning’s flash, the boy, used to 
imminent peril, and as brave as an eagle, plunged 
his two-edged dagger into the wolf. 

Hansfelt had sprung after the wolf even as he 
struck with his axe, intending to, seize and secure 
him before he could regain his feet. But he was not 
quick enough to prevent that death-blow, though in 
time to grasp the boy’s wrist ere the latter could 
turn the dagger against him. 

“Wasp! youhave killed my wolf! the best friend 
I had in the world !” roared Hansfelt as: he hurled 
the boy to the floor, disarmed him,and bound him 
rapidly withacord. “I have half a mind to kill 
you!”’ 

“ May Heaven slay you as you slay me!” exclaimed 
Ernest, now bound and on his back, a mere nothing 
ee _ feet of the powerful ruffian. “ Help ! Schwartz ! 

e p 1? 

“Courage, lad!:I am coming!” pealed back the 
treacherous cry. 

** Let him come !” roared back Hansfelt, brandish- 
ing his axe. “I am ready for him! Ahw#! Aha!’ 

Hearing this signal, the innkeeper sprang through 
the open window at the rear, oad rushing into the 
hall, armed with a huge club, hurled himself towards 
pasar as if about to make a quick and sure end 
0. m. 

Then ensued what appeared to the bound and de- 
ceived boy a terrible Pattle between the two men, 
and the noise of blows was fearful to hear. 

All this time the poor lad prayed heartily for vic+ 
tory for Rudolph Schwartz. 

‘The men fought in this manner until the lad, un- 
able longer to see them, for they had gradually got 
to the rear of the house, heard Hansfelt, utter a yell 
of triumph, then a heavy fall, a deep and horrible 
groan, then for a moment all was still. 

‘Oh, Heaven !” mourned Ernest. “ Schwartz is 
killed, and now the robber is coming to kill me!’’ 

A moment after Hansfelt appeared. He had 
smeared his face and his garb of wolf-skin with the 
red stains from the-wound in his thigh, and was in 
truth a fearful-looking object. 

** I have done for him,” he growled as he stooped 
over the boy and raised him to his fect. ‘ He made 
a tough fight of it, too. Ha! I’ve paid him for 
cheating me.” 

‘* What <> going to do with me?” 

“You've killed my . wolf,” lied Hansfelt, 
with a fen pe glance at the brate. “ But 
Thave killed yours too. Ho! ho! Come and look at 

gag 


hi 

So saying he snatehed the half-extinguished torch 
from the wall, lighted another one by it, crushed 
the other under his foot, and foreed the terrified 
boy to go with him along the hall inte. a room where 
lay Rudolph Schwartz, apparently: dead, on the 
earthen floor. P 

He lay there silent, motionless, a ghastly Ne ye 
Ernest shuddered and looked away. He no 
doubt the innkeeper was dead. 

His courage began to fly from him, for, he re- 
membered ‘the distress in which he had left his 
mother at the “Iron Hand” inn. A doctor in time 
might save her. 

e implored'the ruffian to let him go, and told 
his piteous tale; and’ to it Hansfelt listened very 
attentively, thinking thus: ' 

‘*My heart! I marvel what mystery there ma; 
be in this matter. Here came Schwartz to me an 
wins me with a piece of gold, and fair ise of 
much more, if I will but keep this lad hid secure for 
a few days; in no event to let harm befall him; to 
deceive him into the belief that Rudolph Schwartz 
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is his best friend, bya false fight, in which Schwartz 
shall appear to be half-killed. My faith! he feigns 
to be as dead as my poor wolf now! Then he isto 
effect the escape of the boy, as from my stronghold! 
What coil is there at the bottom of all this snarl of 
a plot? There’s gold; that’s what is at the bot- 
tom, and I must have a’ share init. © Something 
very mysterious and valuable is goitig on over there 
at the inn of the‘ Iron Hand.” I must look into it. Go 
on, boy. Tell memoré, who you are, and——”’ 

“Yell him nothing,’ roared Schwartz, suddenly 
springing to his feet and rushing to the open win- 
dow, through which he sprang and vanished. 

But he looked in, an instant after, and howled 


out: 

“Tell him nothing, lad, or it will go hard with 
you! I am badly hurt, but I can getaway! Courage! 
Say nothing! I will be back soon with a force to 
rescue you |” 

Then, hurling a curse at Hansfelt, who feigned to 
be rushing at him, he vanished aguin—that is, he 
vanished from the eyes of the boy—and stepping 
briskly into the darkness, sat down to await another 
signal from Hansfelt. 

“Come, boy,” said the latter, in a surly tone, “I 
havea place to keep you in—in the turret above. 
You cannot escape thence, unless you have invisible 
wings. That fellow has.cheated me again. I thought 
he was dead. Come, let us go above.” 

He lifted the boy in his arms and bore him to the 
floor above, and thence by a ladder to the turret 
room, a sina!l square-shaped apartment, with four 
small windows, or rather holes, pierced through the 
thick wooden walls. 

“There is a bed of skins, boy. You can sleep on 
that. You shall have food and drink in plenty. Oh, 
do not talk to me about your mother! What is she 
tome? I shall think over what I am to do with 
you. I leave you here bound for a time, as I must 
go below. Don’t cry—in truth,I don’t think you 
are one to cry, are you? Here, lie there for a 
while.” 

Tossing the boy upon a heap of skins, a couch 
by no means hard, Hansfelt left him, and was soon 
at the open window through which the innkeeper 
had leaped. 

“Tron Hand!” he said, in a loud whisper. 

“ Here,” ae Schwartz, advancing from the 
darkness. ‘‘ He is all secure ?”” 

‘“* As a nail driven tothe head, Rudolph Schwartz. 
I'd give a neat sum now to know what all this snarl 
is about.” 

. “Oh, have patience! You shall be told in good 
me ” 


“I’ve lost my wolf, curse = plot, whatever it 
is. The beast got loose and the lad made a swift 
ending of him.”’ 

Here he whispered of #he affair to Schwartz, who 
heard him through in sflence, and said: 

“Tt was a vile brute, and nabbed me every time I 
went near it. Take care the boy does not prove too 
much for you. But let me get in, since Lam to spend 
the night here.” 

“Ay, and we'll have the dice out after I have 
given the lad food and drink. “You'll be off at day- 
light, I take it ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Schwartz, who was now within. 
Let us get to the furthermost end of yourold den, 
lest that boy’s sharp ears hear us.” 

“ Ah; he has sharp ears!” 

. “ne sharp as his dagger; so be careful of 
0 i. 

‘“‘ And he has a sharp tongue too, the way he 
told his tale.” 15 ” Y 

“Don’t burn your fingers, Tromp Hansfelt, by 
trying to pick plums out of my pudding,” growled 
the innkeeper. ‘“ Be discreet, and all may end by 
my selling the ‘ Iron Hand’ to you for half its worth.” 

* Then L affair of the lad may result in your 


e 

“Ay, it may. 
thirsty.” e 

“How long am I to play jailer upon this lad ?”’ 

“T cannot say. Perhaps a week, more or less.’’ 

“ Another gold piece in hand, Rudolph,’’ said 
Hansfelt. ‘Since you share not your mystery with 
me, pay me more.”’ 

Schwartz muttered and growled and cursed Ul- 
githa inwardly. But for her holding the threat of 
the diamonds over him he need not have gold pieces 
to pay. He could have got rid of the boy at a blow, 

He snarled, showed his teeth, reluctantly 
gave Hansfelt a gold piece. 

“Come,” mused Hansfelt as he led the way to 
the part of the building in which he usually dwelt, 
“the seoret must be the goose that laysgoiden eggs, 
prem y feet rascal gives so much to keep it to 

mself,”’ 

Before daylight Schwartz rode away, to arrive at 
the “ Iron Hand” inn near sunset, as was statedina 
preceding chapter. 

Hansfelt wag by no means cruel in che treatment 
of the poor lad, though exceedingly careful in see- 
ing that he did not He gave himabundance 
of good food, and even wine, but: he was deaf to 


Come, I am both hungry and 





the boy’s piteous entreaties to be set free and 
helped on his way:to Korldam or to the “Iron Hand” 


inn. 

He plied the lad with cunningly framed questions, 
aimed to penetrate the mystery of Schwartz’s de- 
signs. But the boy, having confidence in the caution 
given him by the pee gy, 0 and hoping to be rescued 
by him,.as Schwartz ad promised, would say 
nothing except that his mother was very ill at the 
inn, and his father dead, perhaps. 

“The shrewd rascal is at’ some paying work,” 
mused the vexed Hansfelt. “ But I’ll see to it when 
I have got rid of the boy.” 

“ What have you done with my mule?” the lad 
ventured to ask, on the day after his capture. 

‘“‘ Ho! that rascal was too quick for me, lad! He 
rode away with both horse and mule.” 

“ But he left the excellent saddle of the horse ?’’ 

He dared not even hint of the saddle of the 
mule. 

“TI know not what kind of saddle he had,”’ growled 
Hansfelt. “Isawitnot. I know heleftnothiag.’’ 

“My father’s diamonds! They are still safe in 
the old saddle!” thought Ernest. ‘ Doubtless they 
will remain there.” 

On the third following day, as the sun was going 
down, Hansfelt, gazing across the old field, saw a 
red rag fluttering from a clump of bushes. 

‘* Ho! Schwartz has returned to feign a rescue of 
the lad.” 

The night which followed was far advanced, when 
the boy was aroused from sleep by the sound of 
fierce strife and loud curses in the’ room below the 
turret, the room in which Hansfelt slept. 

“ Good Heaven!”’ he exclaimed, starting up from 
his bed of skins, ‘‘ what can this mean ?”’ 

“The boy! the boy! Where is the lad?” roared 
a voice, which he instantly recognised as that of 
the innkeeper. 

“Ah! it is Schwartz come back to rescue me, as 
he said he would! Here I am, good Rudolph! Here 
lam!’ he cried, leaning down through the door in 
the floor and shouting wildly. 

* Courage, lad! Ihave the rascal down! Hes 
under my knee, and this makes an end of him!” 
roared Schwartz, in the deep darkness below. 

The boy ‘could see nothing, bu& the sounds of 
strife appalled him as he listened. Soon there was 
a bitter curse in the voice of Hansfelt, then a groan, 
and Schwartz called out: 

“ Patience, lad! Ido but drag this dead fellow 
to the floor below.” 

“Ts he dead, good Rudolph ?” 

“ As dead as a headless vulturo, lad.’’ 

“ He may be feigning, as you were the other day, 
Rudolph!’ 

“T’ve taken care of that,” replied Schwartz. 
“Haw! haw! Wait, lad, until I bring a torch from 
the kitehen, if I may find one.” 

The boy heard him depart. Trembling and ima- 
ining a horrible sight below, he awaited the inn. 
eeper’s return in breathless silence. 

“ He is not dead! I hear him groaning !” 

But Schwartz soon returned with a blazing torch, 
then Ernest saw Hansfelt lying motionless,. with 
a great wound in his throat. 

* Haw! haw !’’ said Schwartz, giving the body a 
kick. ‘‘ Here was a fine fellow who had a mind 
to steal plums from my pudding. You’ve served 
my turn, Tromp Hansfelt. Stay where you are, 
lad, while I look for the old miser’s hoards. He 
would gamble, yet he had saved much. At least 
I will search.’ 

The doubly treacherous villain had stabbed Hans- 
felt in dead earnest, to end the struggle which the 
latter had supposed would be a sham to deceive the 








boy. 
“T am sorry you killed him, Rudolph,” said the 
boy as the innk hed here and there for 


supposed hoards. ‘“‘ He was not eruel to me.” 

Schwartz grinned, and muttered : 

“The fellow had it in mind to trace out my secret. 
I'd been a fool to have left him alive to smell it out, 
Besides, he helped me in that affair against the man 
we buried in my stable. Some day he would have 
denounced me when I least expected it. Haw! 
haw! how he swore when I gave him those real digs 
da yo aie I Lig Ao hyn my knee!” 

est, looking down through the trap-door, gaz- 
ing now at the innk ras he searched the room, 
and now at the bleeding body, was sure he saw 
Hansfelt move his head once or twice slightly ; but 
he said nothing. 

The greedy search of the innkeeper was rewarded 
by the discovery of quite a store of gold and silver 
eoin, which he chaneed upon by knocking down an 
old jar apeonennss filled with earth, and im which a 
shrub of some kind was growing. The jar being 
broken, the coins rolled out. 

“Haw! haw!” cried Schwartz as he filled his 
pact. “Tt was there the old miger hid his 

oards. That was lucky chance blow of my elbow 
that overturned the jar. I need look no farther, 
for this must have been his all. Come, lad, and we 





will be off.” 1 


* You have been to Korldam, and sent the doctor 
to my mother, have you not ?”’ asked the boy. 

**Come down, and thou shalt hear all.” 

“T cannot come down, being fasténed to the wa. 
by a chain.” 

“My soul! he was a good: keeper,” said Schwartz 
as he hastened up the ladder, and wrenched the 
chain asunder with his powerful hands. “I know 
not where he kept the key that locks the iron belt 
around your waist, lad. We'll file it off when we 
get back to the inn. I have been there since I left 
you here. Your mother is better. She needs no 
other doctor than my dame, Ulgitha. Now get 
down the ladder, and fet us begone from this den.”’ 

“She is better! Oh, thank Heaven for that!’’ 
exclaimed Ernest as he clambered down the ladder 
after the innkeeper. 

“ Not well, but out of danger, lad. Haw! haw! 
old Hansfelt, that was a dangerous game to play 
with Rudolph Schwartz!” 

He and Ernest were soon out of the building, and 
though the horse and mule were behind it, the boy 
felt his heart sink as he saw that the mule had no 
saddle. 

“Ah! my saddle! where is my saddle?” he 
asked. 

* Haw! haw! at the bottom of the old well, lad. 
in the stable yard of the ‘ Iron Hand’ inn!” langhed 
Schwartz. ‘“ My dame will fish it ont for you when 
we return. We had a spat, Ulgitha and I, and I 
tossed it into the well. Never grieve after it, for 
we shall find a better one, perhaps, in this old stable. 
Hansfelt had one, I think.” 

‘** My father’s diamonds!”’ mused the boy, hiding 
his agitation in silence, while Schwartz looked 
about in the old stable for a saddle for the mule. 
“Has this robber found them? Ah, I dare not in- 
quire now, lest he may suspect I set too great alove 
upon that old saddle.” 

But Schwartz returned a momentafter with what 
was needed, and as he placed it on the mule he 
said: 

‘** Never grieve for your saddle, lad, since here is 
one worth a score like it. I believe I was in a pet, 
and kicked the ragged old thing into the well acci- 
dentally. Now let’s be gone, Mount, lad, whilo I 
return to the old fortress for 2 moment.” 

Ernest, in great alarm for the fate of his father’s 
diamonds, seated himself upon the mule, and 
awaited the return of the innkeeper. 

The latter soon came forth, but without the torch, 
and, springing into his saddle, said, hoarsely : 

* Now follow me closely, lad, and before another 
sunset you and [ shallbe at the ‘ Iron Hand’ inn!” 

He spurred round to the front of the old build. 
ing, then across the field, closely followed by the 


boy. 

At the edge of tho field he halted for a moment 
and looked back. ‘Ihe boy halted also, but did not 
look back, for his eyes, ever vigilant, were fixed 
upon the form of his companion, barely visible in 
the darkness. 

** Haw, haw!” roared Schwartz, as he gazed back. 
“Tt caught—it canght! There'll soon be nothing 
but ashes and burnt rock to tell where Rudolph 
Schwartz played and won his last game with Tromp 
Hansfelt! Haw, haw!” 

Ernest turned and saw bright lines of fire gleam- 
ing through the crevices of the lower storey of the 
old fortification. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he said, a thrill of horror seizing 
his heart. “ It burns !” 

** Ay, a3 it should, since I thrust the torch into 
a heap of rubbish in the kitchen. Haw, haw! it will 
be a merry fire, lad!’’ 

“ A merry fire! Heavens, let us go back !”’ 

‘* Back!” roared the innkeeper, grasping the 
bridle of the mule. ‘‘ Back for what ?” 

“The man was not dead! I saw him move! I 
saw him open his eyes and glare at you as you 
looked for his gold. He was not dead. He will be 
burnt alive !” 

“* Well, I did not intend that,” growled Schwartz. 
**T thought it was all over with him. It is your 
fault. You should have told me. Ha! See there 
—there, to the right!” 

A jet of flame had shot from an open window ow 
the lower storey, and illumined suddenly a great 
space around. 

Ernest saw what had so alarmed the innkeeper. 
Two horsemen, at full speed, were crossing the other 
end of the field and spurring towards the burning 
fortification. 

“Come,” said Schwartz, still grasping the bridle 
of the mule and spurring into the forest, ‘‘ whoever 
itis, L have no wish to be seen.’’ 

In an instant after, the dense growth of the Fa 
forest shut out from the startled boy and his flying 
companion the sight of the blazing timbers. 
“Heaven grant the man may not be burned 
alive!” said Ernest to himself as they galloped on. 
“Haw! haw! We were notseen. Haw! haw!” 
muttered the steel-hearted landlord of the “ Iron 





Hand” inn. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HartuetTe B.—Declined with thanks. 

M. A. P.—You write a good hand. 

Awniz C.—The handwriting is good, A little more 
freedom is, however, desirable. 

Brown Erxs.—While the handwriting is very legible, 
its style could be much improved. 

Mrs. D.—The recent publication named Lirr anv Fa- 
ex10N has been incorporated with the Lonpon Reaper. 

Seta D.—The owners of a vessel or their ageuts are 
the persons to whom such an application should be 

e. 

Cornwe_u.—So much depends upon the precise form 
ef words employed in the agreement that we cannot pass 
an opinion in the absence of the document. 

Miss C.—Lirs anp Fasuion has been incorporated 
with the Lonvon Reaper. All the back numbers of both 
journals are always on sale. 

A Saitorn.—The weight of a ship’s anchor is determined 
by its tonnage. A vessel of a thousand tons would require 
her principal anchor to weigh about forty-five cwt. 

A Dancre.—Uniess the ball is publicly announced to 
be a fancy dress ball, it would be more advisable not to 
everstep the limits of an ordinary evening costume. 

R. P.—Of the European cities, London contains the 
greatest number of inhabitants. Paris ranks second in 

int of population, Constantinople third, and Berlin 

‘ourth. 

A Constant Supscaingn.—We believe it to be a fact, 
that a year or two ago as much as ten guiveas each were 
asked for some very large pears exhibited for sale in 
Covent Garden Market. 

W. A.—1. Fresh air, exercise, a regular, simple diet, and 
as few stimulants as possible. 2. Chambers’s Book-keep- 
ing, price two shillings, will probably auswer your pur- 
pose. 3. Good, but not neat. 

B. M. O. B.—The Pentonville Model Prison was com- 
pleted in 1842. Since the gates of an edifice are usually 
ene of the last additions made to it, you may, we think, 
take it that they were erected also in 1842. 


A Burtper.—Asphalte, in one form or other, has been 
ased for the last thirty years. Some peculiar prepara- 
tions have been patented. Before you go to expense in 
the matter you should read and consider the specifica- 
tions of the existing patents. 

W. C. (Belfast).—It is to be lamented that the efforts 
of six years have produced such small results. We have 
often supposed that your communications were sent as 
illustrations of an ardent yet benignant and jocular dis- 

ition. The episode of the six years, however, is no 
joke or a very poor one. 

L. A.—Turner, the great landscape painter, died in 
(851, or ten years after Wilkie. But Wilkie was born ten 
year later than Turner. At the time of death, Wilkie 
was about fifty-six and Turner seventy-six years of age. 
There are not extant mauy examples of oil paintings 

rior to the fifteenth century. Leonardo da Vinci was 

rn in 1452. 

Exuma.—Hope on. Aperson who can write such a sen- 
sible letter must be abie to succeed, if she is as earnest 
in action as she is sound in theory. The plan is perfectly 
practicable, and requires nothing more than a plodding 
imdustry in addition to the facilities youalready describe 
as within your reach. We are favourably impressed as 
to your capacity for the undertaking, and recommend 
you to commence and to persevere. 

A Yourn.—The fly is enabled to walk upon the ceiling, 
or upon any other place, with its head downwards, in op- 
position to the law of gravitation, by means of a peculiar 
ap tus with which the insect has been endowed by 
mature. The microscope enables us to see that by the 
construction of the insect’s foot it can exhaust the air 
trom the space upon which it treads, and thus obtain the 
aid of atmospheric pressure to retain it in the unnatural 
position. 

T. T. T.—The use of pigeons as messengers is of very 
great antiquity. They have been employed on_various 
occasions during the last two thousand years. With re- 
gard to their speed, it is recorded that in November, 1819, 
thirty-two Antwerp piveons were liberated from London 
at seven o'clock in the morning. One of them arrived at 
Antwerp in five hours, another axgived shortly after- 
— but the remainder did not arrive until the follow- 

ng day. 

Vo.tunTzzR.—1L. The Minie rifle has been far surpassed 
by the modern breech-loading guns. The Minie is a 





muzzle-loader, and was invented as far back as 1833. 2. A 
new rifle, with = the ae capeevenestn, SS poy 
be placed in t' possession 0 @ vo rs 
Geum +. 3. & destructive 21, called “ Greek 
fire,” and presumed to consist of phosphorus and bisul- 
phide of carbon, was used at the siege of Charleston, in 
the United States, in September, 1863. 


A. C.—If you have any Latte of his position and 
friends you can consult your own inclination in the mat- 
ter, but if in pects he isa stra 0 
should withhold com: until the acquaintance 
ripens. He was probably smitten, unless indeed the 
portrait was — in itself, and remarkable for some 
unusual beauty of expressionor feature. It is for you to 
judge whether he is only one of numerous admirers, or 
whether his eye discerned some sweetness in the face 
which, as yet, has been revealed to him alone. 

Franx.—The importation of tobacco to England com- 
menced in the middle of the sixteenth century. Theuse 
of the plant should not be in at an early age, 
but afterwards its moderate enjoyment may be com- 
mended. It is especially useful during the prevalence of 
epidemics, being a most capitai disinfectant. Travellers 
should smoke and so against the contagion that in 
times of sickness sometimes hangs about public convey- 
ances and other places. Our recommendation is con ned 
to the moderate use of the weed ; and the quantity you 
appear to consume is, we consider, moderate. 

N. E. F.—1. It is not at all improbable that famine and 
pestilence will follow in the train of the present unhappy 
war, but it is to be hoped that modern means and appt:- 
ances will in some measure alleviate such a terrible 
visitation. 2. Scarcity of food was severely felt in Eng- 
land in 1795, and again in 1801. 3 Your best mode of 
action is in connection with the various societies already 
in operation, 4. Pestilence is frequently more destruc- 
tive of human life than war. During the great plague of 
London in 1664-5, about 70,000 persons died from its 
effects, but this even is trivial compared with the 800,000 
persons reported to have died of plague in Egypt in 1792. 


LOVB’S CAPIAS—A SONNET. 


“Oh, thou, my queen! for all to thee I owe 
That by thy royal bounty I have proved 
The bliss of life—to love and to be loved 
In each wise perfectly—I fain would show 
Some fitting recompense. Ah! were it so 
That all my grateful duty might be paid 
In kisses and caresses fondly laid 
Where Love himself We ore place them, long ago 
It had been cancelled‘utterly! And yet, 
Since all I give I do as truly take, 
Meseems such payment doth enhance my debt. 
And I—poor bankrupt for my pleasure’s sake— 
What can I else than at thy feet implore, 
“ Here, take my body! soe ae » 


Tre Lity.—The answer is No. The reason is b 











one atatete the fo an that eon Re 
some judicious over 

ou line i and show you how utterly hopeless it is 
oe + any journal to insert contributions so lament- 
ably defective. It would weary our other readers and oc- 


read. 
heart, 


Bronzev-raced Son oF NEPTUNE. youre, short, and 
good looking. Respondert should an ironer and 
starcher, fair, good tempered, and fond of home. 

Jensre S., twenty, 5{t. 3tin., dark hair, light eyes, fond 
of home, and very loving. Respondent must be fond of 
home, fair, and a esman. 

W. C. P., twenty-seven, medium height, dark com- 
plexion, dark hair, eyes, and whiskers, and in the Navy. 
spondent must be kind hearted and domesticated. 

Amy Jeannezrre, nineteen, 5ft. 4}in., brown eyes, fair 
complexion. Respondent must be tall, good looking, 
dark blue eyes, affectionate, and not over twenty-five. 

Reurine Cuaruey, twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, sober, industrious, and good looking. 
Respondent must be industrious, about eighteen, and a 
country lass. 

G. N.A., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, loving, will make a home happy, and in the Navy. 
Respondent must be able to wash a , cook a dinner, 
and be about twenty years of age. 

Firing Jin Downanavt, twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., fair hair 
and complexion, blue eyes, well conducted, fond of music, 
and plays on the fife; wishes to correspond with a young 
woman with a view to ma’ ony- 

Lizziz and Bessix.— Lizzie,” eighteen, medium 
height, brown hair, blue eyes, affectionate, fond of music, 
and domesticated. ndent must not exceed twenty- 
two, must be loving, and good looking. “ Bessie,” seven- 
teen, rather tall, blue eyes, brown fond of muvicand 
dancing, and P. T. in aschool. Respondent should be tall, 
handsome, and not exceed twenty-one. 

Magiz Lanes, seventeen, tail, dark eyes, and con- 
sidered very good looking; and “ Jessie Howard,” fair, 
light blue eyes, golden , and considered very pretty. 
Respondents must be dark, good looking, and respectable; 
would like to exchange cartes, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Joun A. is responded to by—‘‘Castelle,” nineteen, 
brown hair and eyes, and with expectations ; would 
like to exchange cartes ;—‘‘ A Weardale Lass,” nineteen, 
medium height, dark brown hair and eyes, fair com- 

lexion, cheerful, loving, and a Roman Catholic; would 

ike “‘ John A.’s” carteanu an yg ;—"* M. L. C.,” 
twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, dar! 

eyes, domesticated, accomplished, and a good Catholic ; 
—** Polly,” rather tall, brown hair and eyes, cheerful, an 
d ticated; and—‘ Lucy R.,” twenty-one, medium 





the registration of the birth of a child must take place 
before the registrar of the district in which the birth 
bappens. It may be useful for you to know that regis- 
tration must be made within forty-two days next after 
the date of such birth. When this time has elapsed, oc- 
casionally registration is made up to six months from 
the birth upon the solemn declaration of the ents. A 
register made after the expiration of six calendar months 
will nut be received as legal evidence except in the case 
of children born at sea. Lf any untruth is told about the 
age of the child a penalty ef 50L attaches. 


Jas. J. M.—You should take a change of scene, and try 
what an invigorated physique will do for you before you 
indulge the cy about a constitutional melancholy. 
Very probably you are possessed by nothing of the kind, 
but are merely suffering from a disordered state of health. 
That of course is a bad thing and should be attende:! to 
without delay, but it is always desirable to put the sad- 
dle on the right horse. We therefore beg to suggest that 
a visit to your medical adviser will be more profitable 
than the perusal of any of our peony about any emi- 
nent men whose spirits may have been depressed beyond 
measure. 

R. L. C. (St. Helen's).—The verses are characterised 
by good taste and true pathos; yet there are in them 
defects, singular defects, since the power to construct 
such verses is usually accompanied by a getty to dis- 
cern and avoid errors of the description to which we 
take leave to point. Thus in the last verse there is a pa- 
tent inconsistency unwarranted by puetic licence; and 
the secoud line of that and two other verses terminate 
in the same word, which although placed in apposition 
to the refrain of the poem does not harmonise with it. 
By care and attention the piece could have been rendered 
much more worthy of per 

CaROLINE.—We cannot lay down ong precise rule on 
the subject, therefore we do not say that such wishes are 
unreasonable. You must try to discover the state of 
your own heart, and what t is connected with him 
that you really like best. Do you give the preference to 
his presents, or are you more drawn to his character and 
disposition than to them? A few simple gifts and con- 
stant attentions may manifest a truthfulness of affection 
which the most costly gems would fail to convey. He 
a 4 satisfy your expectations by luxurious expenditure, 
and yet fail to tend you with that devoted love which 
shall last “till life at last is over,” and which some of 
your sex consider priceless. Marguerite thought the 
jewels handsome, but Marguerite found much 
attached to them. 

Rp. S—s.—In making ger poetical p 
it is useful to remember that it is not berry! necessary to 
pay attention to the last syllable of each line but to all 

he other syllables. By the of versification, which 
we commend to your study, long and short syllables are 
arranged in a certain prescri ler which causes the 
words to flow into each other, aud thus a true harmony 
of numbers is produced. There is scarcely a line of your 
two pieces now under our notice in which any attention 
has heen paid to this pee nap mf necessity. You have 
also Been inconsistent in your choice of expressions. You 
use the word ‘ unloving " when you meant to say unloved, 
and you speak of bones bleaching on the shore, yet far- 
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heizht, dark, and a Roman Catholic; would like “John 
A.’s” carte and an appointment. 

Lortizs by—“ B. 8. P.,” nineteen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home, steady, and with prospects. 

Daisy by—“ F. G.,” twenty, tall, fair, good looking, af- 
fectionate, and with good prospects. 

A. C. W. by—“N. N.,” who states that in her “‘ A. 0. 
W.” will find all that he requires. 

Lity by—“ J, E.,” twenty-three, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, loving, and fond of home. 

Viotet by—“ W. H. &.,” twenty, 5ft. 8in:, dark hair, 
blue eyes, and a bugler in the Royal Marine L. I. 

Lavga by—‘‘ Guy Valez,” twenty-one, good looking, af- 
fectionate, and in a good situation. 

Lizzie by—‘'Spanker Outhawl,” twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., 
dark hair and eyes, dark complexion, sober, and indus- 
trious. 

Moruee’s Pet by—*Good Tempered Jack,” 5ft. 7in., 
—< eyes, hair, complexion, very loving, and fond of 

ome. 

Neue and Moruer'’s Per by—* W. S. and F. F.,” 
twenty-four and twenty-nine, both fair, mechanics, and 
widowers. 

Kitry by—*“ David J.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., stout, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, fond of music and home, and 
a mechanic with some e: tions. 

Jenny by—“ Harry C.,’ 5ft. llin., looking, musi- 
cal, dark hair and eyes. dark, and with an income of 6001. 
ayear. If she would forward her carte Harry would send 
his in return. 

Buiancur wishes “ X. Y. Z.” to make an appointment. 

G. Cox has omitted to state his age, disposition, and 
profession or calling. 

Deerroor and his friend have not forwarded sufficient 
particulars. 

R. A. must send fuller particulars. The description is 
too meagre. 

Joun Biowr and his friend have not worded their an- 
nouncements with sufficient precision. 


~ pppoe Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac! 


Tue Loxpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*,.* Now Ready, Vou. XV. of Tus Lonpow Reapze, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tirhz and Impex to Vou. XV. Price Ons 
Pennr, 


NOTICE.—Part 90, for Novemsrr, Now Ready, price 
7d., yay Steel Plate Engraving, col d | Beye 
of the latest Fashions, with large Supplement Sheet of 
the Fashions for November. 





N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIB LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Tus Lonpow Reaper,” 334, 


+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
i As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 





scri 
should retain copies, 
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KNITTED HUNTING WAISTCOAT 
AND ENGLISH TATTING. 





HUNTING WAISTCOAT KNITTED IN 
BROWN LAMBSWOOL.—No. 4. ; 
AnprEvIATIONS.—S stitch, ] left, r right, ko knit 
off, w r wind round, kt knit together, t o take off. 
We recommend our fair readers who have made up 





- SHowiIne THE COMMENCEMENT OF Strrcu.—No. 1. 


their minds to undertake this somewhat elaborate 
work, to procure the pattern of the waistcoat in silver 
paper or stroug muslin, and place it as a pattern 
during the process of knitting. 

For each front part (imagining a waistcoat for a 
gentleman of middle size) set on 74 s, then add row 
to row backwards and forwards, as follows: 

1st row.—*, wr, t 0, then raise the needle as if 
for knitting to the left, 1 r (the right needle), 11 
(left needle), 2 r, 11, 1r, repeat from *. 

2nd row.—*, w r, needles together, k o tor, 11, 

1 r, repeat‘from *. 

8rd row.—Like the Ist. 

4th row.—Like the 2nd. 

5th row.—*, lr, 11. From the following 4 s let 
the first and fourth be crossed, because first the 48 
must be knitted off to the right so that they may be 


SHUTTLE.—No. 2. 
above the other stitches, then knit the second and 
third s, and finally in the first instance k o the 4s. 
Here follows 11, repeat from *. ‘'hrough constant 
repetition the pattern is formed. 

Guided by the illustration let the proper number 
of 8 be set on for the pockets. 

Having reached the arm-hole, k o the proper 
ae of s, and shape the pocket according to the 
tnodel, , 

For the back part of the waistcoat procure the 
pattern according to the rules given for the first part, 
and proceed thus: raise the first s, * wr, t o as if it 
were intended to k o to the left, 1 r, repeat from *. 

_ 2nd row.—Like the 1st, but here there is no knit- 
ting off with the winding thread. Repeat both rows 





Szeconp Stircu.—No. 3. 


edges, as well as those of the whole waistcoat, with 
black braid. Sew on handsome fancy buttons oppo- 
site the buttonholes. 


ENGLISH TATTING.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, & 7. 
As we consider the art of tatting to be carried to a 


other country, we hope to do a service to those 
among our readers who are not initiated in this useful 
and charming art by explaining 
the process, so that all 
mystery respecting it 
may be removed. And 
here we may observe 
that the simplicity of 
English tatting is not 
one of its least advan- 
tages ; but, spite of this 
simplicity, the prelimi- 
naries require close at- 
tention, and the ma- 
nagement of the double 
thread will exercise 
both patience and per- 
severance, which the 
result will amply repay. 

Wemust now furnish 
a description of the im- 
plements. With the shuttles we 
| are familiar, but, as a guide for a shuttle of the most 
convenient size, we give an illustration in No, 2. 

Tn learning the art we recommend the use of very 
strong thread. Besides this, a needle with a hook to 
it is required. This is of use for the picots, and, as 
the illustration shows, is fastened to a ring by means 























greater degree of perfection in England than in any- 
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little finger, then draw it back, The middle finger 
of the left hand is pendant. Consult the illustration 
so that the proper direction of the tatting thread is 
taken to form the foundation of the left knots. Then 
raise the middle finger of the left hand which secures 
the shuttle furnished with thread, draw the loop close 
to the finger and thumb, so that the thread between 
the forefinger and middle finger may be used to form 
another knot. 


Particular attention should be given to the sym- 








Tuirp Stitcu.—No, 5. 


| metrical formation of the knots, and to effect this, 
care must be taken that, in spite of holding the shuttle 
between the forefinger and the thumb, there may be 
no undue pressure of the former. Observe this, and 
the light and even progress of the thread will be se- 
cured, A few efforts will render this evolution per- 
fectly easy, and after successfully leading the shuttle 
round the thread of the left hand the other thread 
can easily be drawn to the right, while the knot 
effected with the first thread must be left sufficiently 
slack to avoid all strain on the work. 

For the right knot draw the thread through the 
forefinger and the middle finger of the left hand, 
dthen the thread must first be drawn between tie 
thumb ard the shuttle, and then through the shuttle 
and forefinger of the right hand. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 








Hoox.—No. 6. 





































































































































































Hountine Watsrcoat.—No. 4. 


of a chain, which is placed on the little finger of the 
left hand. But instead of a needle made on purpose, 
a crochet needle could be used. ‘The tatting is carried 
on as follows: 

The shuttle on which the strong thread is wound 


the left hand form a loop of the end of the 
thread, In the meantime place the thread 
round the forefinger, the middle finger, 
and the third finger of the left hand, carry 
it back to the forefinger, and secure the 
loop between the forefinger and the 
thumb. Here have recourse to illustra- 
tiov 1, 

With the right hand, of which the only 
duty is to urge on the shuttle, let this 
implement be taken between thumb and 
forefinger, in order that the shuttle may 
take the direction shown by illustration 1. 

As in tattiug, the knots alternate, and 
are designated as left and right knots, 
and both together are termed double 
knots; thus again turning to illustration 
1, we learn how the left knot works. 
Having thus taken the shuttle in hand, 
take the loop on the little finger, and 
earry on the shuttle following the dotted 

line through the thread, so that the thread 


A Literary DiscovEry.—While seeking mate. 
rials fer her intended work descriptive of Holland 
House, Miss Fox has had the good Inck to find 
several either unknown or, at least, quite forgotten 
literary treasures. Among these are three hologra- 
Fag letters, written by F’. Petrarca, one addressed 

his friend and patron Cardinal Colonna; several 
letters, some partly written in their own curious 
uncial characters, of the kings of Spain; a small 

; MS. copy of Savonarola’s ‘ Esposizione sopra li 

Psalmi,” with the autographic corrections of that 
| celebrated Dominican friar-preacher; and, though 
last, not least, among these finds, a copy of the first, 
| and for a long time missing, printed edition of the 


must be taken in the right hand, and then with | poem of Camoens, with notes and emendations 





Fourtu Stircu.—No. 7. 


written on the margins by himself, and on the title- 


until the desired depth is attained. Here unite the | between the forefinger and the middle finger is taken | page a MS. account in the handwriting of an old 


front and back 


parts. By augmenting and diminish- | away, and the thread being loose may be taken up | friend, whowitnessed that poor and poverty-stricken 


ing procure the slope for the neck. Around the arm- | and guided by the action of the forefinger and the | poet’s death-bed in an hospital. The book, by the 


holes knit with an extra needle about 15 rows of 


shuttle. 


Then, guided by the illustration, carry on 


aid of photozincographic /ac-similes, will show these 


violet wool. On the left side and at equal distauces, | the implement, urging the thread with the little finger | literary remains. 


through taking off and then adding you must work 
the buttonholes. Then line the pockets and bind the 





of the right hand. 


Tue ex-Emperor told Lady Cowley, when she went 


Here for a moment let the thread hang from the } to him lately to Wilhelmshdhe, that he and the Em- 
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ress together had no more than 1,290%. a year. The 

smpress has mortraged her Spanish property, he 
said, to the full rental. He told Lady Cowley all 
this as solemnly as if the words were those of a 
dying man 


LEIGHTON HALL. 


—__-.< 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Swirt as lightning Roy's thoughts turned to his 
mother; something had happened to her, and, dear 
as she was to him, and much as he would do to ward 
evil from her, he was half-conscious of a pleasurable 
sensation, a feeling of hope that the something which 
had happened might give him a little longer respite ! 
He was soon dressed and out in the hall with Edna, 
whose face was very white, and whose voice trembled 
as she said to him: 

“TI have bad news for you, and I am so sorry that 
I should be the one to tell it, but your mother is 
sleeping quietly, and [ would not rouse her. A ser- 
vant has just come over from Oakwood and says that 
Miss Burton—oh, forgive me that I must tell you— 
Miss Burton has had a stroke of paralysis, and can 
neither move nor speak.” 

He was not glad, and it was not a sense of freedom 
which made him clutch Edna’s shoulder so firmly, as 
if he saw already a path which led towards her. He 
was shocked, frightened, and filled with remorse as 
he remembered his dream and what had preceded it. 

* Paralysis, and she seemed so well when I left 
her! When was it? How was it?” he asked. Then 
Edna told him of the burglar, and what she had 
heard from the Oakwood servant. 

“ Will you not go at once?” she inquired, as he 
made no movement, but stood still grasping her 
shoulder. ‘The question roused bim to action. 

“ Yes, certainly,” he answered, and then hurried 
downstairs aud out into the yard, where his horse 
was already saddled and waiting for him. 

Edna had given orders to that effect before she 
called him, and she stood watching him as he gal- 
loped down the avenue and turned towards Oak wood. 

Georgie seemed better, she had spoken once, and 
moved ber fingers just a little, they told Roy in an- 
swer to his inquiries ; but when he asked if he could 
see her he was put off with the excuse that a sight 
of him might excite her too much at present, 
Then he asked for Mrs. Burton, and was going to her 
room when Mr. Burton exclaimed : 

“Don’t gothere, She’s in the most awful hys- 
terios you ever run against.” 

But Mrs. Burton would see Roy, so he went to 
her, and at sight of him she went off into another fit, 
and clutched him round the neck, and cried and 
sobbed over him, calling him her poor, dear boy, 
and spoke so touchingly of Georgie tuat Roy, always 
sympathetic, felt the tears rush to his own eyes ashe 
tried to comfort her. The house was full of guests, 
some of whom were huddled together in groups, talk- 
ing over the terrible calamity, while others were 
packing their trunks preparatory to leaving by the 
first train for Loudon. There would be no wedding 
that day, of course, so all the morning flies came 
and went as guest after guest departed, both from 
Oakwood and tle hotel, until Summerville generally 
was emptied of its strangers, and an air of gloom 
settled down upon it as the citizens thought of the 
sad changes only a few hours had wrought. 

They had told Georgie of Roy’s presence in the 
house, and how he cried in Mrs, Burton’s room, Then 
every muscle of Georgie’s face became convulsed, and 
John, who was with her constantly, never forgot the 
look of anguish which came into her eyes or the 
quivering motion of her lips as she tried in vain to 
speak, Whiat she thought no one could guess, and 
sie was powerless to tell, as she lay there all the 
day, listening 80 eagerly to all they said about the 
search for the burglar, which was still going on. 

“They will be pretty sure to find him; he cannot 
escape,” John said, then Georgie gavo forth a cry 
which curdled his very blood, and made him turn 
quickly towards her, trying to read in her eyes what 
she wanted. 

But he could not, though he did make out that 
talking of the burglar distressed her, and he forbade 
the mention of the subject in her presence again. 
Even that did not satisfy her. There was the same 
strange look in her eyes when they rested on his face, 
the same evident desire to say something to him, and 
after a time she succeeded. They were alone, he 
and she, for he would not leave her, and she would 
not suffer it if he would. She had seemed to be 
sleeping, and all had left the room but John, who 
sat rubbing her hand, and marvelling at the great 
change in her face within so short a time. 

“John,” she said, and after a pause added; 
*Don't—” 

Then she waited again, and John asked: 





“Don’t what, sister? Don’t leave you? Is that 
it?” 


She shook her head, and managed to say “ cateh.”.. 


Still John had no idea of what she meant, but he 
put the two words together aud asked : 

“ Don’t catch what ?” 

“ Ma—an,” she gasped, with a tremendous effort. 
Then came a suspicion across John’s mind, & sus- 
picion so horrible, however, that he felt as if it was 
torture to harbour it. 

It could not be possible either, he thought, though 
if it were true it would.account for the terrible shock 
to Georgie. 

“Did you think you knew the man?” he asked, 
and Georgie nodded her head, while the great tears 
gathered in her eyes and rolled rapidly down her 
cheeks. 

John asked her no more questions then. He hoped 
and believed she was mistaken; but when later in 
the day the men who had gone in pursuit eame back 
reporting their ill, success. he managed adroitly to 
cool down their ardour @ little, and threw what ob- 
stacles he could in the way of their continuing the 
search. He was to writea notice for the papers, but 


he conveniently forgot it, aid put it off to the follow- | it. 


ing day, and Georgie’s face looked brighter when he 
told her what he was doing. She had not seen Roy 
yet, though he had been in the house all the time, 
now sitting with Mrs. Burton, who had taken to her 
bed, and was. more troublesome than Georgie, and 
now walking slowly up and down the piazza, with 
his head bent forward and his hands clasped together 
behind his back. Of what he was thinking all guessed, 
but none knew how full of remorse he was when he 
remembered the previous night when he had shrunk 
so from his fate, and half wished that something 
might arise to save him from it. Something had 
arisen, a terrible something, aud to himself he said 
as he walked tp and down 

“I did not want this to happen, did not want 
Georgie harmed, and if I could how gladly I would 
save her.” 

His heart was = fall of. pity and tenderness, 
and almost love for the ‘poor girl, who never forgot 
him for a moment, and wiio felt comforted in know- 
ing that it was his she heard so constantly pass~ 
ing beneath her window. She had intervals when 
speech was easier, and in one of these, which came 
towards the sun-setting, she beckoned to John, who 
was at her side in an instant, trying to comprehend 
her meaning. 

“Roy,” she said, then paused a moment, and 
added, “ freefree—tell hiin—now.” 

John understood her, but did not go at once, 

‘“‘ Wait awhile before doing that,” he said. 
may get entirely well; the doctor says so.” 

“ Ne-e-ver,” and Georgie shook her head and 
touched her hel hand, which she could not now 
move atall, “Ne-e-ver—de-ad,” touching again her 
band and arm; then, pointing to her face and heart, 
she continued, “ Shall—die—soon—tell~Roy—f-ree 
—n-now.” 

She was growing excited, and John left her with 
Maude and went out to Roy, who stopped in his 
walk and asked how Georgie was, and. when he might 
see her. 

“Not yet,” John said. “She seems morbid on 
that subject; perhaps because her face is not quite 
natural, and she thinks it might distress you to see 
her beauty so marred. And, Roy, she seut me to 
tell you that you are free. She insisted that L-should 
come,” he added as. he met. Rey’s look of surprise. 
“She was growing excited, and to spare her I came 
to tell you that you are free from your engage- 
ment.” 

Roy had not seen Georgie yet;; he did not know 
that he would in all human. probability be freed by 
another power than hers, and for an instant there 
was a throb of relief, a lifting of his spirits, but he 
quickly put it aside and said to John: 

“Tell your sister from me that only her death or 
mine can sever the tie between us, She was to have 
been my wife to-night, and as-such I look upon her, 
no matter how maimed and stricken she may be. 
Tell her I am waiting to see her,to help you take 
care of her, that I think I have aright superior to 
yours. Ask if 1 may,come.” 

This was his answer, his message, which John 
carried to Georgie, crying like a baby himself when 
he saw the effect it had upon her. With a frantic 
effort she tried to raise her helpless haud to clasp 
within the other, while: her lips quivered,. and the 
burning tears rolled in torrents down her cheeks. 

“ Don't—de-serve—it,” she managed to articulate. 

John, who knew her so well, felt that she spoke 
truly, but pitied her just the same. He tried to 
quiet and comfort her, and asked her if she would 
see Roy then. 

She shook her head ; but when John asked: 

“Ts it a comfort to you to have him stay, to know 
that he is here?” 


“You 





She nodded twice, and so, though he could not see 
her, Roy stayed ali night at Oakwood, and for hours 
walked slowly up:and down the piazza, always in the 
same attitude, with head bent forward, and his hands 
locked behind him., They had told him that. Georgie 
was quieter when she heard his step,and that when 
it ceased she seemed to listen for it, thus, unmind- 
ful of his own fatigue, be kept up the same woury 
round until the moon, which should have li¢ited him 
to the altar, was past the zenith and moved down to- 
wards the West. Then John came out and told him 
that Georgie slept. Then he paused in his walking, 
and, sinkiug iuto a chair, began to feel how worn 
and tired he was. 

Edna had come over late fn the afternoon, and with 
Maudeand John was Watching by Georgie’s bedside. 
She had not seen Roy since the morning when she 
had broken the tidings to him; bit when John came 
in and said how tired and exhausted he seemed, she 
pone a glass of wine from a decauter on the side- 

rd, and, placing it with some crackers on a little 
silver tray, carried it out to him. 

“¥ou-are very tired, Mr. Leighton,” she said, 
. and I have brought you this5.try and take some of 


He had not heard her step, but at the sound of her 
voice he started, and the weary look upon his face 
disappeared-at once. He drank the wine and took 
one of the crackers, thanked her for her thoughtful- 
ness, and asked if she too were not very tired. , 

“Sit down and rest,” he said, offering her bie 
chair, and bringing another for himself, “John-told 
me she was sleeping. You are not needed therenow. 
Stay with me awhile.” 

So she sat dowm beside him, but. neither talked 
much to the other, and when they spoke it was of 
Georgie and the fearful thing which had-come-upen 
her. Roy was very tired—more so-than he liad sup- 
posed, and after sitting awhile in silence Edna knew 
by his breathing that he had falien asleep. 

“Tf he only had a pillow or shawl, or something 
at the back of that chair for his head, he would ‘rest 
so much better,” she thought, 

Going into the hall, she brought ont her own 
shawl, and adjusted it so carefully that he did not 
awake, though he stirred a little ounce and said some- 
thing which sounded like “my darling.” Of course 
he meant Georgie, he could mean no one else, and 
Edua left him thereto dream of the poor girl who 
was sleeping also, and who was better in the morning 
when she awoke. 

The twisted look about the mouth was nearly gone, 
and her right eye was much like the other in its 
expression. Still.she could not use her hand at all 
or speak except with difficulty, and she persisted in 
refusing to see Roy, who went home to breakfast 
with his mother, and then returned to Oakwood, 
where for several days he spent most of his time, until 
at last Georgie signified her willingness to see him. 
She was looking quite bright and natural, and Maude 
had made her neat and tidy in one of her prettiest 
white wrappers, while Edna, who was there also, 
had combed and curled her long black hair, and put 
a white rose-bud. in it, and had said to hery en+ 
couragingly: “ You look very sweet, Miss Burton, 
and I am sure Mr, Leighton will think so' too. Shall 
I hold the glass for you to see yourself?’ 

Georgie shook her head; she was satisfied with 
the verdict of her young nurse, and nodded her 
readiness for Roy. Both Maude and Hdnae left the 
room as he came in, so no one wituessed that 
first iaterview between them when, far more lover- 
like than he had ever been before towards her, Roy 
bent over her, kissed her pallid lips, and called 
her “ dear Georgie,” and smoothed and toyed with her 
hair and told her she was better, and would soon be 
well. 

Then she spoke'slowly, painfully. 

“Ne-ver, Roy, ne-ver—well } ne-ver—your—wife ; 
be-lieve—it—can-not—be, even—if I—shiould—live. 
I shall die, Am—afraid—to die; pray, Roy ;—pray 
—for—me.” 

Roy did pray beside her bed, and with- her cold 
hand in his he asked in a choking voice that she 
might live, that Heaven would spare her life. But 
Georgie stopped him short, and gasped: - 

“Not that, Roy; pray—I may be—ready; pray— 
Him to—forgive ; and there’s—more to—forgive— 
than—you know; pray for me—for that.’’ 

Roy’s voice was very low and sad and earnest now 
as he asked forgiveness for the stricken woman be- 
fore him ; asked that, whether living or dying, she 
might be Heaven’s child, and find the peace she 
sought. 

“Can you say ‘Our Father,’ with me?” he asked. 
Georgie tried to follow him, her lips making a queer 
sound, repeating twice, “ forgive our trespasses—my 
trespasses; my sin.” 

“Oh, Roy, my sin,” not sins, but sin, was her bur- 
den ; and Roy, who did not understand, prayed for 
her generally until she seemed quict, though the 
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great tears kept dropping from her eyelids, and she 
tried to disengage her hand from his, and shrank so 
evidently from his caresses that he ceased at last, 
and only sat by her as a stranger would have done. 

After awhile John, who had been resting, came 
up, and then Roy went away to Leighton, with 
Georgie’s farewell words ringing in his ears: “Tray, 
Roy; pray for me.” 

Blie did not again refuse to see him, and he visited 
her every day. He sent her fruit and flowers, and 
tried sometimes to think slte was. improving, but 
John knew better. There was no lifein her right 
side now, nor ever would be again. Her speech had 
come back to her, so that she talked less painfully, 
but she was fast wasting away, consumed, the doctor 
said, by a slow fever, which he could not quite un- 
derstand. Indeed, he did not understand her case at 
all, and puzzled his brain over it, while she grew 
weaker, more helpless, and more restless too, beg- 
ging to be moved so often, that even John’s strong 
arms. grew tired at last, but never relaxed one 
whit in their efforts for her. Tender and faithful 
as a mother to her sick and only child, he gave 
up his whole time to her, feeling *repaid for all he 
did when he saw how she clung to him, and how 
much better she seemed when he was with her. No 
one could fill his place, not even Roy, who never 
tried to-lift her but once, but who spent a great deal 
of his time at Oakwood, where everything seemed 
overshadowed in gloom, and where the inmates just 
lived on from day to day, waiting for and wondering 
what to-morrow would bring. 


(To be continued.) 





FACETIA. | 


An eye to business.—A vowel. 

A Barred One.—Why could you not lay against 
azebra? Because he’s always bareed Fon. 

A CORRESPONDENT asked if the brow of a hill 
ever became wrinkled. The editor replied, “The 
only esemation we can give on that point is that 
we have often seen it furrowed.” 

ARTLESS ART. 

Mamma: “ Edith, darling, what are you doing ?” 

Little Precocious: “* Well, mamma, I’m drawing 
— portrait, but it won’t look old enough.”— 

un, 





Way was night-travelling in England before the 
time of railways more comfortable than at present? 
—Because they used four-posters and, so, slept 
soundly on the road.—Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

‘“*T was not aware that you knew him,” said Tom 
Smith to an Irish friend the other day. “ Knew 
him!” exclaimed he, in a tone that comprehended 
the knowledge of more than one lifetime, “ I knew 
him when his father was a boy!’ 


An ALBANY damsel asked one of her fellow-boar- 
ders, a siyiteh dry goods clerk, at the breakfast 
table. ‘‘ Why is your moustache like my back hair ?’ 
He blushingly gave it up, when the answer caused 
him to blush still more :—“ Because it’s all down!” 

WHY NO ONE INTERFERES. 
England thinks she’s no army, small navy, 
France stews in demoralised gravy, 
Russia’s glum, Spain’s afcaid, 
And Italia’s scarce “‘ made,” 
So there’s no one to cry, “ Prussia! Cave!” 
Punch. 

STRASBURG ALL Sare.—Everybody who the 
other day read must have hailed the announcement 
that order had been restored at Strasburg. It is 
not merely that Englishmen take a selfish interest 
in foie gras; but we all sincerely hope the poor 
Strasburgers may have saved their bacon.—Punch. 

A FRIENDLY DEAL. 

Groom on Horse: “ Sound! Of course he’s sound! 
Why, didn’t my gov’nor recommend him to yourn?”’ 

Ditto on foot ; ** Ah, that’s where it is, John. Once 
they begin a dealin’, there’s nothin’ these ’ere swells 
like so much as takin’ of each otherin, don’t you 
know ? ’—Punch. 

_A MINISTER in New Hampshire lately astonished 
his congregation by praying for rain in the following 
fashion :—‘‘ Oh, Lord, we pray for raint: Not a 
tearin,’ drivin’ rain, such as harrars up the face of 
natur’, but a-drizzlin’, sozzlin’ rain; such as lasts all 
day and pretty much all night.” 

AN ANGEL OP MTRCY. 

Evangeline : “‘Ganpa dear, doee tell Jack not to 
kill that poor boobottle!’’ 

. Ss (delighted): “ And why not, my dar- 
ing ?”* 

Evangeline : “ Because—because I want to kill it 
myself.”—Punceh. 

Every Man To nts Taste.—A lieutenant in the 
National Guard, writing from Paris, explains the 
state of the French capital, and with. reference to 
the unexpected scarcity of provisions, consoles him- 


will soon disappear, but horse-flesh will supply their 
place! For my own part I have a good stock of 
cod-liver oil and chocolate.” We cannot say that 
we envy him the mixture. In cases of consumption 
the oil is recommended to be takenalone. How far 
the consumption of it on its own account may allay 
the pangs of hunger is a puzzler.— Wiil-o’ -the- Wisp. 


SCRAPS. 
What generally follows through being “ under a 
cloud ?”»—A drenching. 
It is utterly useless to lock up your house, be- 
— in the morning you are sure to find the door 


The King of Greece.—The greatest candle manu- 
facturer.— Will-0’-the- Wisp. 

Cur 1r SHort!—An amusing incident took place 
the other day at a trial. The lawyer had just risen 
to state the case for the plaintiff, and had got no 
farther than, ‘May it please you, my lord, and 
gentlemen,” when he was interrupted by a small 
juror whose was just visible above the box, with, 
“Cut it short.” To him straightway the lawyer 
returned : “ Sir, I will cut it short. Sir, I will cut it 
almost as short as you are.’”’ He was not interfered 
with any more by the little juror. 

A Bir or Baruos.—Verily, the Marquis of Lorne 
is, indeed, a happy man. See what Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt says about him! “It so happens,’’ he 
told his constituents at Oxford, the other day, 
“that the young nobleman who is fortunate enough 
to have secured the affections of the Princess Louise 
is a great personal friend, and, indeed, a relation of 
my own.” Ever since the projectéd marriage became 
known, the young marquis has been considered a 
lucky fellow ; but to be the “ great personal friend” 
of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, what is there beyond this 
man could desire p—Judy. 





AN OCTOBER SONG. 


Ox, maiden with the thoughtful eyes, 
Well dost thou in the garden stand, 
Under October’s sober skies 
ireling so gracefully the land— 
Ali ing rose on thy white breast, 
A yellow leaf on thy green vest, 
amaranth in thy raiséd hand. 
And tender as a flute’s at eve, 
Thy sweet voice mingles with the breeze; 
It does not laugh, it does not grieve, 
Amid the trembling poplar trees, 
And yet it has a pensive tone, 
Like mystic music heard alone 
Far off upon the moonlit seas. 


Of what, sweet maiden, dost thou sing ? 
Of withering leaf ? of roseless plain ? 
Or of .the drear ice-fettered spting ? 
Ha! there is joy in the refrain— 
‘* The leaf may fade, the rose may die, 
Under the*shadowy autumn sky ; 
But in the amaranth hope beams nigh, 
And tells us not o’er death to sigh, 
Summer will come, and Heaven, again.” 
Sing on! the song is prophecy 
In its own soul of our own Immortality. 
W. BR 








GEMS. 
By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death 
will seize the doctor too. 
THERE is a class of men ever ready to pump you 
to any extent, if yon only give them a handle. 
Onz of the most important rules of the science of 
manners is an almost absolute silence in regard to 
yourself, 
Ir is not until the flower has fallen off that the 
fruit begins to ripen. So in life it is when the 
romance is past that the practical usefulness be- 
gins. 
Tue happiest man in the world is the man with 
just. wealth enough to keep him in spirits, and just 
children enough to make him industrious. 
Trust not the flatterer. In the days of sunshine, 
he will give thee pounds of butter; and in the hour 
of need, deny thee a crumb of bread. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue total receipts into the National Exehequer 
from April 1 to October 15 were 32,457,956/., against 
36,269,800/. in the corresponding period of last year. 
The expenditure has been 38,905,332, against 
40,512,5711. last year. 

Tue Trn Trapz.—Tho adventurers in Cornish 
tin mines are greatly encouraged by the result of 
the Banca sale, and efforts are being made to re- 
work three or four abandoned concerns in the wes- 
tern part of the county. It is well known that the 








self in this fashion :—** Of course beef and mutton 


stocks of English tin are very limited ; the smelters 


mouth. The whole of the foreign tin available for 
the next six months is 6,677 tons, against 7,824 this 
time last year. While England has used, up to the 
end of August last, abont 180 tons less of foreign 
tin than in 1869, and has exported about the same 
quantity of it asin that year, she has exported 126 
tons more of British tin than in 1869, and 755 tons 
more than in 1868, notwithstanding the war. For 
the first four months of this year‘our exports of tin 
plates fell off, but in the first eight months they 
were 192,580 ewt. in excess of 1868. At this pro- 
gressive rate tho tin-plate trade alone will use 1,000 
tons of tin more this year than in 1868. In 1868 
the exported tin plates from the 1st of Jamuary to 
the 3lst of August were 1,217,503 ewt.; in 1869, 
1,394,875; and in 1870, 1,450,083. New York has 
become a very important customer. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVATION OF ApPLES.—The following valu- 
able observations may be useful at this time of the 
year :—‘‘ It is the practice of some persons to pick 
apples in October, and first spread them on the floor 
of an upper room. The practice is said to render 
apples more durable by drying them; but I can af- 
firm this to bea mistake. Apples, after remaining 
so long on the trees as safety from the frost will 
admit, should be taken directly from the trees to 
close casks, and kept as dry and cool as possible. 
If suffered to lie on the floor for weeks, they wither 
and lose their flavour, without acquiring any addi- 
tional durability. The best mode of preserving 
apples for spring use I have found to be to put them 
in dry sand as soon as picked. For this purpose I 
dry sand in the heat of the summer, and late in 
October put down the apples in layers, with a cover- 
ing of sand upon each layer. The singular advan- 
tages of this mode of treatment are these :—1, The 
sand keeps the apples from the air, which is essen- 
tial to their preservation. 2. The sand checks the 
evaporation from the apples, thus preserving their 
full flavour: at the same time, any moisture yielded 
by the apples (and some there will be) is absorbed 
by the sand, so that the apples are kept dry, and 
ail mustiness prevented. y pippins in May and 
June are as fresh as when first picked; even the 
ends of the stems look as if just separated from the 
twig. J. W. T.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue gentleman who first introduced the Turkish 
Bath into this country—Dr. Barter—has just died 
at Cork. 

Tue pillar-stand of H.M.S. “ Captain ” has been 
washed up on the coast of Spain, and has been for- 
warded to one of the British consuls. 

A LADY writing to John Bull expresses a hope 
that the Duke of Cambridgo’s marriage will be at 
once openly acknowledged, and the excellent lady 
who has led so exemplary a life receive the place in 
society to which she is entitled. 

Tue funeral of the Rev. Chaworth Musters, second 
son of Mary Chaworth (Lord Byron’s Mary), re- 
cently took place at Colwick, near Nottingham. 
The funeral was of the most unpretending charac- 
ter, the mourners comprising Mrs. Musters (the 
deceased gentleman’s widow), his second son, his 
two sons-in-law, and his nephew, Captain John Cha- 
worth Musters, of Annesley Park, the birthplace 
of Mary Chaworth. Deceased was sixty-two years 
of age, and was educated at Cambridge University. 
He was one of the best horsemen of his day. 

To se Soup Witu or Wirnovur Her CHIL- 
DREN!—The following advertisements are taken 
from a recent number of the Diaric de la Marina, 
of Havannah :—‘‘ For want of money, will be sold 
cheap, two healthy and robust Negro Boys, suit- 
able to amuse children, and do some hand labour. 
—Address, Malogallo.” “To be sold, a Negress of 
six years, good and serviceable; knows how to sew, 
mind children, and serve table.—Apply, Calle Com- 
postela, 128.” ‘To be sold, a Negress, 26 years of 
age; alone, or with her child of three years ; excel- 
lent cook, nurse, sewer, and embroiderer.—Calle 
Bernaza, 28.” 

An “EryMoLoGcicaL WonpER.”’—Every now and 
then we notice some etymological wonder journey- 
ing through the newspapers. For instance, we are 
told just now that compounds of “horse,” as in 
“ horse-chestnut,” or “ horse-radish,”’ signified ori- 
ginally “harsh chestnut,” “ harsh radish,” etc. But 
what shall we do with other compounds of the same 
word? ‘ Horse-laugh”’ may mean “ harsh laugh,” 
though we don’t think so ; but how shall we account 
for “ horse-play,’”’ “‘ horse-leech,’’ or “ horse-fly ”’ ¢ 
How for“ horse-bean ?”’ how for “ horse-mackerel’”’ P 
We suspect, in spite of the happy conjecture above 
given, that the epithet “ horse’’ iscomparative, avd 
refers to size, its application to express something 








have for some time been kept going from hand to 


greater being almost uniform, if not quite so. 
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